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“ Teach me to feel another's wo, 
To bide the faults I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.”—Pope. 

Catherine the First, empress of Russia, was celebrated 
for her humane and compassionate disposition. Upon 
many occasions during the lifetime of her husband, the 
(Czar Peter, she exerted all her influence with him in be- 
half of the unfortunate, 

This empress received the following handsome com- 
pliment from Motraye, who says: “ She had in some sort 
the government of all his (Peter’s) passions, and even 
saved the lives of a great many persons; she inspired 
him with that humanity, which, in the opinion of his 
subjects, nature scemed to have denied him. A word 
from her mouth in favour of a wretch just going to be 
sacrificed to his anger, would disarm him ; but if he was 
fully resolved to gratify that passion, he would give orders 
for the execution when she was absent, for fear she should 
plead for the victim.” In a word, to use the expression 
of the celebrated Munich, « Elle était proprement la mé- 
giatrice entre le monarque et ses sujets.” 

After Peter’s death the humanity of Catherine was 
still more remarkable. She had promised that during 
her reign nobody should be put to death, and she kept 
her word. ‘The greatest malefactors were only con- 
demned to labour in the mines and at other public 
works: a regulation not less prudent than humane, since 
it rendered their punishment of some advantage to the 
state. 

Catherine was the first sovereign that showed this re- 
gard to the human species; and the lenity which she 
displayed was carried to a degree unparalleled in the 
history of any other nation. 





*: How ill does it beseem 

Thy tender years and gentle womanhood, 

To steel thy breast to pity’s sacred touch! 

So weak, so unprotected, is our sex, 

Fo constantly exposed, so very helpless, 

That did not Heaven itself enjoin compassion, 

Yet human policy should make us kind, 

Lest in the rapid turn of fortune’s wheel 

We live to need the pity we refuse.” 

Mrs. Hinnah More. 
Queen Caroline, wife of George the Second, being in- 

formed that her eldest daughter (afterwards Princess of 
Orange) was accustomed, at going to rest, to employ 
one of the ladies of the court in reading aloud to her 
till she should drop asleep; and that on one occasion 
the princess suffered the lady, who was indisposed, to 
continue the fatiguing duty until she fell down in a) 
swoon, determined to inculeate on her daughter a lesson | 
of humanity, The next night, the queen, when in bed, | 
sent for the princess, and commanded her to read aloud. | 
After some time her rayal highness began to be tired of 
standing, and paused, in hopes of receiving an order to 
be seated. Proceed,” said her majesty. In a short 
time a second pause seemed to plead for rest. “ Read 
on,” said the queen again. The princess again stopped, 
and again received an order to proceed, till at length, 
faint and breathless, she was forced to complain. “Then,” | 
said this excellent parent, “if you thus feel the pain of| 
this exercise for one evening only, what must your at- 
tendants feel who do it every night? Hence le#rn, my | 
daughter, never to indulge your own ease while you! 
sufler your attendants to endure unnecessary fatigue.” 


“Earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice.” —Shakspeare. 


| 
| 


During the reign of the Empress Maria Theresa, a’! 


to prevent or suppress. The empress immediately de- 
spatched General Count Dalton to take the command at 
Prague, to which several regiments were ordered to repair 
by forced marches. As soon as the count found hinsel! 
sufficiently reinforced, he ordered all the cannon on the 
ramparts to be turned against the city; arJ having so 
dispersed his troops that it was impossible for any of the 
disaffected to escape, he walked alone into the midst of 
some thousands of them who were assembled together, 
and addressing them with his hat in his hand, observed, 
|that it was not by criminal modes they should seek re- 
lief, because by so doing they must necessarily draw on 
itheir heads the vengeance of government; he desired 
therefore, nay, he deggedythat he might not be reduced 
to the fatal necessity of ting his troops to disperse 
them. The people listened to the count with great at- 
tention, and replied to him with a coolness which sur- 
iprised him, ‘They said, his artillery and his troops had 
lno terrors for them ; that what he threatened them with 
as rigour, they would consider as mercy ; for a speedy 
death with a cannon ball was infinitely preferable to the 
| lingering death which they were suffering by famine. 
| The count was melted even to tears. He then addressed 
}them again, and told them his heart bled for them, but it 
was his duty to preserve the peace of the city ; and he 
would be censured if, by his forbearance and compassion, 
|that peace was destroyed; he therefore entreated them as 
lit were for Ais sake, to disperse, assuring them that he 
would immediately transmit a faithful representation of 
their distresses to the empress, from whose goodness they 
i had reason to expect every kind of relief. 








were discharged. When requested to give up their bed- 
steads for the use of the sick at the hospital, they most 
humanely offered even their bedding, resigning willingly 
any little comforts they possessed to alleviate the wants 
of their distressed fellow creatures, 


Great Lord ef all, 


By whose good! spirit bounteous thoughts ar 
And deeds of love performed— be gracious now 


civen, 





During a_ conflict at the farm of Rainerhof, in the 
|‘T'yrolese war, in 1809, a young woman, who resided at 
the house, brought out a small cask of wine, with which 
| to encourage and refresh the peasants; she had advanced 
to the scene of action, regardless of the tremendous fire 
of the Bavarians, carrying the wine upen her head, when 
a bullet struck the cack, and compelled her to Jet it go. 
Undaunted by this accident, she endeavoured to repajt 
the mischief, by placing her thumb upon the orifice 
caused by the ball; and then encouraged those nearest 
her to refresh themselves quickly, that she might not 


nd suffer for her hu- 


remain in her dangerous situation 


mane generosity to thein. 


Bid ber for oth rs’ sorrow pour the tear 
Por others’ safety fecl th 
But for herself, scorning the impulse weak 


Meet every danger with unaltering cheek."—.Jana Seward 


During the siege of Saragossa in the year 1809, the 
Countess Burita formed a corps of women for the relief 





| ‘The people, whom the dread of death could not move, 
| were filled with gratitude for the general’s conduct; they | 
linstantly began to disperse, every man cheering him as| 
|he passed, and exclaiming, “ Long live Dalton!” | 
The representation which the count sent to Vienna, | 
| drew tears from the empress. “ Good God !” exclaimed | 
ishe, “ what have my poor people been suffering, without | 
jmy knowledge! T'o what cruel miseries have they been | 
lexposed, through the ignorance I was in of their deplora- | 
ble situation ! How greatly am I indebted to the modera- | 
‘tion and humanity of Count Dalton, who has saved me | 
|from the guilt of being the butcher of my poor starving 
jsubjects, and who has painted in such moving colours | 
|those distresses, which others, whase duty it was to make | 
them known to me, carefully concealed from my know.| 
ledge, representing the rising of the people as the cffect| 
of a seditious disposition!” 

Her majesty immediately despatched eight hundred | 
wagons, loaded with corn, to Prague ; and sent a letter of | 
thanks to General Dalton, in her own handwriting, for | 
his meritorious behaviour on this trying occasion. 


| 
| 








“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.”—Shakspeare. 


The beautiful and virtuous Princess de Conti deserves 
to be mentioned here. At the early age of nineteen, this 
illustrious woman sold the whole of her jewels to relieve 
the poor during a famine; an action which must pur- | 
chase her an undying fame. That a woman of her ex- 
alted station should, by the sacrifice of those empty 
baubles of vanity and ambition on the shrine of humani- 
ty, set such an example to her sex, is indeed above all 
praise. 


* We do pray for mercy, 
And that same pray’r doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.”—Shakspeare. 
At the time the yellow fever broke out in Philadelphia, 
there was great difficulty in procuring nurses for the sick 
at the hospital. In this dilemma recourse was had to 


| request, let down several! times to the pe 


enterprise, the moment sh« 


great scarcity of provisions prevailed in Bohemia, and |the prison. The apparent danger was stated to the fe- 


of the wounded, and for the purpy 


visions and wine to the soldiers. 


se of carrying pro- 
Many persons, of the 


! 


Saragossa, declared that 


most unquestionable veracity in S 
they had frequently seen thi 

tiful woman, coolly attending to t! 
scribed to herself, in the midst of the 
. ea 


fire of shot and shells; nor were th 


s young, delicate, and beau- 
re duties she had pre- 
most tremendous 
y ever able to per- 
ceive, from the first moment that she entered into thesa 





y 


novel scenes, that the idea of personal danger could pro- 
duce upon her the slightest effect, or bend her from her 


} ' 


benevolent and patriotic purpose, 


“ How poor an instrument 
May du a noble deed !"—Stukspeare 
Some years ago an instance of humanity and presence 
of mind occurred at a place called Noyon, in France, 
ated here. 
“ Four men, who were employed in cleansing a com- 


mon sewer, upen opening a di 


which deserves to be coinmeme! 


iin, were so affected by 


| the fetid vapours, that they were unable to ascend. The 





lateness of the hour (for it was eleve 
it difficult to procure assistance, an 
been fatal, had not a you i 


t) rendered 
e delay must ha:e 


a girl, a servant in the family, 





uld have done honeur 
to the most elevated station, at the hazard of her own 
life, attempted their deliverance. ‘This gene 
who was only seventeen years of age, was, 


with courage and humanity that v 


reus girl, 
Q at her own 
1 ti tothe poor men by a rope; 
she was so fortunate as to save tivo of t 


but, in tying the third to the cord, whi 


em pretty easily, 
hi was let down 


to her for that purpose, she {| {her breath failing, and 
was so much aflceted by the va iras to be in danger 
of suffocation. In this dreadful situation, she had the 
presence of mind to herself by her hair to the rope, 


and was drawn up almost expiring, with the poor man 
in whose behalf she | 
“Far from being 


ie had so human lV @X¢ rted herself. 

intimidated by the danger of the 
covered her spirits, she 
insisted upon being let down for the poor creature that 


remained, which she actually was; but her exertions this 


time failed of success, for the unfortunate man was drawh 


up dead. 


numbers of famishing people flocked to the capital,|! male convicts, and their assistance was requested, The “The corporation of the town of Noyon, as a small 
(Prague,) imploring relief. The governor of the city behaviour of these women on the occasion was admira-| token of their approbation, presented the generous gil 
wrote to the court of Vienna, that the misery of the poor | ble. As many offered their services as were wanted, and | with six hundred livres, and conferred on her the civic 
People was at length driving them to acts of turbulence continued faithful till the dreadful scene was closed, none | crown, with a medal engraved with the arms of the town 


and outrage, which he had not a sufficient force either of them making any demand for their assistance till a!l|her name, and a narrative of the action, ‘The Duke cf 
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and friends,—From the years of childhood 
» theme of our admiration : 


und nobly sustained 





ar, and con-| more 
her fault. “Do you wish me to repair it, 
| a greater, not only towards God, but towards the king ? 
in T cannot tie to him, when he has the generosity to put 
The man who 


ece; couls id you see thos se females elie 
» gladly cas ae r sen ir mite into our! 
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INTEGRITY. 


| Duchess de Longueville—Mrs. Bendysh—Honest poverty—Fe- 


male integrity—Suzette. 


| “ Virtue’s like gold :—the ore’s alloy’d by earth, 
Trouble, like fire, refines the mass to birth ; 
| ‘Tortured the more, the metal purer grows, 


And seven times tried, with new effulgence glows! 


Lixults superior to the searching flame, 
And rises from atiliction into fame !’—Boyse. 


id 

“The term integrity can only be applied to those 

persons who, accustomed to practise every part of social 
justice, are conscientiously accurate in all their dealings, 
| faithful to every trust, tenacious of every promise, dis- 
daining to dissemble or prevaricate 
gard every act of injustice as a meanness to which they 
| would scern to stoop.” 


; and who would re- 


7. 
“ Tligh o’et the eastern cred. sun is beaming, 


And Carkness flies with her deceitful shadows ;— 
So truth prevails o'er falsehood.”— Old Play. 


} 


stance of uprightness of conduct. 
sbtain favour for one of her people from the king, the 
We} duchess was so much hurt that she suffered some very 
Turkish | indisereet words to escape her, which were reported by a 
gentleman present to his majesty, and from him to her 
brother. ‘he latter declared that it could not be true, 


The Duchess de Longueville afforded a powerful in- 
Not being able to 


for he would not believe that his sister had lost her 


said the king. 


‘The prince went to his sister, and she 
ei thing from him. In vain he tried, during 
r, and mourning over} neon, : persuade her that sincerity in 
would be folly: that in justifying her to the king, he 
elieved he had spoken truth, and that it would be even 
grateful to his majesty for her to deny than own 
” said she, * by 


at) faith in me, and believe me on my word. 
has betrayed me is much to blame, but, after all, I must 


hee e “Twill believe her, if she herself denies it,’ 


ot let him pass for a slanderer, which he is not.” 


She went the next day to court, and having obtained 
private audience of his majesty, threw herself at his 
ie faces of our little| feet, and begged pardon for the indiscreet words which 
with joy, wriaile they | lad eseaped her, which her brother had not believed her 


capable of, saying that she would rather avow her fault 


than be justified at the expense of others. 
/pardoned her immediately, and ever after treated her 
| with more particular kindness than before. 

he furnis ssi for you; yy cal 


‘And they must perish from her, 


one by one, 


And her heart bleed with each, till all are gone ; 
This is the wo of woes, the sting ef fate, 
To see our little world grow desolate ! 


Those few on whom the 


clined 


Sink from the sight,—and feel we stay behind— 


This, this is misery! 


¢ headsman’s steel 


Strikes, and we perish—but we cease to feel."— Paris, a poem. 


When the virtuous and venerable Barneveldt, under 


sting from sorrow— the mock form of a trial and of a legal conviction, fell a 
sacrifice to the political intrigues of Maurice, Prince of 
our country, as well as in Or: ange, the latter declared that a pardon should be 


granted him, if requested by his family : but neither he 


| nor the y would condescend to an act that would imply 


his guilt; and he was executed. Some time after, a real 


conspiracy against the life of Maurice was entered into 
by two sons of this excellent man, one of whom escaped, 

vut the other, being taken, was condemned to die. On 
this oeeasion, his high-minded mother threw herself at 


the fect o if Maurice to beg his life ; 
s surprise that 


. At 
MCS hi 


when the prince ex- 


i she would stoop to such a re- 
quest fortier son, after having refused to ask the pardon 


of her husband, “TI did not ask pardon for my husband, 


because he was inno 


’ she replied with a nob le 
“T ask it for my son, because he is guilty.” 
Such is the consistent and regulated pride of principle. 


concealed no- 
a whole after- 
this instance 


The king 





“ There is in virtue, for her sake alone, 
What should uphold my resolution firm.”’— Glover, 


Mrs. Bendysh, the grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
when a child of only six years of age, frequently sat be. 
tween his knees, when he held his cabinet councils, and 
that on the most important affairs. When some of the 
ministers objected to her being present, the protector 
said, “There was no secret he would trust with any of 
them, that he could not trust with that infant.” To prove 
that his confidence was not mistaken, he one day told 
her something as in confidence, under the charge of 
secrecy, and then urged her mother, and grandmother, to 
extort it from her by promises, caresses, and bribes, 
These failing, threatening and severe whipping were tried 
to extort the secret from her; but she bore it all with the 
most dispassionate firmness, expressing her duty to her 
mother, but her still greater duty to keep her promise of 
secrecy to her grandfather, and not to betray the cont 
dence reposed in her. 


“Ts this the rugged path, the steep ascent, 
That Virtue points to ?”—Cowper. 


Tn the year 1776, a poor widow at Lisbon went several 
times to the antechamber of the court, and though fre- 
quently ordered to retire, she as constantly returned the 
next day, saying, she must speak to the king. At length 
she one day saw his majesty passing by, when she in- 
mediately advanced towards him, presented a casket to 
him, and spoke as follows: “Sire, behold what I have 
,|discovered among the rubbish of some of the ruined edi. 
fices by the great earthquake in 1755. I am a poor 
widow, and have six children. That casket would re- 
lieve my present distresses ; but I prefer my honour, with 
a good conscience, to all the treasures in the world. I 
deliver this to your majesty, as the most proper person to 
restore it to its lawful possessor, and to recompense me 
for the discovery.” The king immediately ordered the 
casket to be opened, and was struck with the beauty of 
the jewels which it contained; after which, speaking 
highly in praise of the widow’s honesty and disinterest- 
edness, he assured her of his protection, and ordered 
twenty thousand piastres to be immediately given to her. 
His majesty further ordered that proper search should be 
made to discover the real proprietor; and, if their re- 
searches should prove fruitless, that the jewels should be 
sold, and the produce appropriated to the use of the 
widow and her children. 





‘“* Heroic self-denial, nobler far 
Than will th’ achievements noisy fame reports 
When her shrill trump proclaims the proud success 
Which desolates the nations.”—Mrs. Hannah More. 


Another trait of faithful integrity, still more remarkable 
than the last, occurred in France, in 1792. 

A poor woman with several children was made the 
repository of a large sum of money, which she was per- 
mitted to appropriate to her own use, if the person who 
placed it in her hands died without children, and in case 
of distress to take part of it for her relief. Some time 
after she was taken ill, and suffered under every species 
of want. She endured the most extreme distress, with- 
out ever believing her sufferings were sufficiently great 
to allow of her taking any of the money. She was af- 
terwards informed of the death of the proprietor of it; 
but her conduct was still the same, for she did not know 
whether he had left any children. 

Four years passed on, and her resolution remained 
unshaken. “If there are no children,” she said, “ there 
may still be heirs, and if no heirs, creditors.” 
Meanwhile infirmities and distress increased upon 
her, but her greatest anxiety was, lest she should die 
without giving the deposit to the proper owner. At length 


she heard, that the person who had placed it in her hans, 
had married in Prussia, ond had left children. She in- 
formed the widow instantly of the deposit, who wou!d 
gladly have rewarded her fidelity, byt she would not ac- 
cept any part of the money. “ All that I desire,” said 
this poor woman, “is that you will preserve the remeni- 
brance of one who had a most profound respect for your 
husband, and who dies happy to have rendered a service 
iv his family.” 
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BENEVOLENCE. 355 


« Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise."— Beal ir. did not afford her vidibeare j in the retrospect. Impressed ! ithe countess, nage it towards a ‘let us now le 
| with this conviction, the unfoitunate queen insis ted that friends; since you allow the hen to be dressed at my 
lall her attendants should employ their leisure in making | table, we will, if you ee ase, divide it between us.’ ” 


clothes for the poor, which she took care to see properly 





The following story, which was published in one o 
the periodical journals some time since, is too inte resting, 





to be omitted. distributed.” ee 

« An old chiffonnier (or rag picker) died in Paris in a + Clann inne aatisatian | eeain tities 
state of the ye abject poverty. a ey 1 il weep with thee, tear for tear.” —Jloore 

‘ only relation was a niece, who lived as servant ‘ “7 

eet “a rrocer. This girl always assisted her “The noblest minds their virtue prove “ Mrs, Rowe was accustomed to devote the whole of her 

4¢. ° a rt . > 6 ~ ° 

with a gree . pl ee et” pr gs i ty pity, sympathy, and love; income, but what was barely suflicient for the necessaries 
eo of his de ; I hicl ‘ k ’ - dde ly, she Fihoas, Chane ane Retings truly Gne, of life, to the relief of the indigent and distressed; and 
she learned of his death, which took place suddenly, she Aud prove theit owner half divine.”"—Cowper. it is astonishing how the moderate estate she was pos 


was upon the point of marriage with a journeyman 
baker, to whom she had been long attached. ‘The nuptial | 
day was fixed, but Suzette had not yet bought her wed- | 


« Anne Clilferd, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and I sessed of could supply such various and extensive bene- 


| Montgomery, distinguished herself by her rare merit and | factions as she was in the habit of bestowing. ‘The first 

| singularly high spirit. Oncoming into possession of her| time she accepted of recites un from the bookseller 
daar ks :t me a +a _ sad estates, which ani of five oan In the North of} for any of he ; adhd; she bestowed the whole sum ona 
marriage must be on smn vd me _— i. ees is England with other rich possessions, she resolved on re-| family in distress. And once, when she had not by her 
bridal finery, to lay “ vanes ahcakon ne “s conti he | pairing and finishing these fortresses of her ancestors, |a sufficient sum of money to supply the Lke ne cessities 
mistress ridiculed the “ote = _ — hee we Pee} which hed been greatly injured during the civil wars. lof another fami ily, she readily sold a piece of plate for 
old man to be buried by charity. Suzette refused . 'Oliver Cromweil, who was then at the head of the|that benevolent purpose. She was accustomed, on going 
comsnqaener sy aparrel - whic a. ae government, had by his s and tyranny inspired | abroad, to furnish herself with pieces of moncy of dilfer- 
at once her place me sy _— ™ a af ealioing - pe i | the countess with an a or his character, which! ent value, that she might relieve any objects of compas- 
tress. She hastened to the rn we. gaires where her | she took little pains to conceal. Her friends, aware of |sion who should fall in her way, according to their several 
uncle had expired, “4 by the sacrifice not only of her | the jealous temper of the protector, advised her to be k ss | degrees of | indigence. Besides the sums of money she 
wedding attire, rye — _ —< wi gg sl lavish in building, hinting that there was cause to fear rs ve away, and the distribution of practical books on 
wardrate, he he ' I ” m ryt yong dngaanve °T! that her castles would be no sooner rebuilt, than orders | religious subjects, she employed her own hands in labours 
_, ws Bae ya ey tne — a minty would be sent to demolish them. ¢ Let him,’ said she | of charity to clothe the necessitous. This she did, not 
nee yee (ani ne preter , a a ein with spirit, ‘destroy them if he will, he shall surely find | only for the natives of the Lower Palatinate, when they 
Suzette, I find you have lost your place !’ cried he, ‘I am | 





ay 
il 


| that, as often as he destroys, I will rebuild them, while he | were driven frem their country by the rage of war, but 


Dave 5 ‘ it was her freq ‘mplov nake carments 
come to offer you one for life—will you marry me?’ «I, | leaves me with a shilling in my pocket.’ ee was her fr juent —_ loy me “e to make toe nts of 
sf aie ee 4 sking > «No, faith, I want a wife, and I] “ The churches belonging to the villages on her estates | almost every kind, and bestow them on those that wanted 
sir: ‘ . + a eC; 4 A f j 
aig ak dud a better’ ‘ ‘But ong. dy will | having been beaten down, or converted to other purposes, jt! em. She discovered a strong se nse 0 humenity, and 
am sure rH *tter. -] be C : 


showed her r exquisite concern for the unhappy, by 








| Anne repaired and rebuilt them. Indeed, her expense: ! often 
1; 


laugh at you for marrying a poor girl like me.’ “Oh! : 
’ ying a} % jin building were estimated at 40,000 pounds. She « 


pie z nies: ng over their we fortunes. ‘These were the gene- 
if that is your only objection, we shal! soon get over it; igs weep he ae 





weep 








P P }| vided the year into periods, residing in turn at each of|rous tears of virtue, and no akness, for she 
come, come along, my mother is prepared to receive you.’ 'y th a P ies dhiatlin white oft ; 8 F " ' ean “ly 
. : . a er castles, thus superin ending the whole of ter esta ving ide isr ly observed to weep ait that befel her- 
Suzette hesitated no longer ; but she wished to take with | £ gg : \ : 
and carrying blessi the sick and wretched, to enquire 





her a memorial of her deceased uncle ; it was a cat that he | 
had had for many years. The old man was so fond of 
the animal that he was determined that even her de ath | 
should not separate them, for he had had her stuffed and | 
placed upon the tester of his bed. As Suzette took puss 


into Sand sup} l 


' the distressed, her ear and her heart were o en to dhiels ly their wants; a d caused children to be 
| complaint s; her expanded mind and liberal fortune were | taught to read and work, furnishing them with clothing 
in unison; none implored relief from her in vain. To} an Y hooks. This she did not only at Frome, but 
| occasional acts of beneficence she added permanent en-|in a neighbouring village, where part ef her estate lay. 


vf 
| 

in her train. ‘The patroness st ‘She used to vi 
i; 


d eood 














down, she uttered an exclamation of surprise at finding | Cowments among cone she founded ~ o hospitals. And when she met with ‘ bildr n of promising coun- 
her so heavy. The lover hastened to open the animal, | , * By the side = the road between Penrith — Apple. | ten eta on ot a ~ : " a — ” _ =, Spm 
when out fell a shower of gold. There were a thousand | by, appears an affecting monument of Ler filial gratitude Jenaui : 2 # appeared, that through sy poverty of their 
louis concealed in the body of the cat, and this sum,|O8 this — she had last parted with a beloved mother, 4 nts . v5. boas t. ou ony ach ot, ae ee ae ydiga 
which the old miser had starved himse!f to amass, be-|* separation she was accustomed to recall to her mind the number of those taught at OG OWRD SXPCR She 
came the just reward of the worthy girl and her disin- | with tender sorrow, and in commemoration of which she ins tructed them Bers f in the plain and ne sree ade ll aes 
terested lover,” erected a pillar, its base a stone ta table, known in the anh les and duties of rm ligion: and the grief she felt 
try by the name of the Countess’s Pi lar, on which were} when any of them did not answer the hopes she lad 

engraven her arms, a sun-dial, and the following inscrip- ler itertained, was equal to the great satisfa she re- 

tion. ‘This pillar was erected in the year 1656, by one ved when it appeared that her care and bounty had 

BENEVOLENCE. Anne, countess dowager of Pembroke, for a memorial of }been well placed. Her chavities were not confined to 


Mareella~Anne Boleyn—Lady Burleigh—Anne Cliffvrd—Mrs. | 
Rowe—Mrs. Porter—Russian Princess—Princess of Wales— | mother, Margaret, countess dowager of Cumberland, on i 
Mrs. Howard—Empress Catherine the Second—Lady Mitlar— | the 2d of April, 1616. In memory whereof, she hath |since she was used to say, ‘It was one of the greatest 
The lottery ticket—Lady Sheflicld— Countess of Warwick—| left an annuity of four pounds, to be distributed to the |benefits that could be dene to mankind, to free them 
Mrs. Chaplain—Duchess of Devonshire—Ladics of Germany| poor of the parish of Brougham, every 2d day of April from the cares and anxieties that attend a narrow for- 


N only 


fs x “ ‘ A | —_ " 
her last parting in this pete with her good and ” 10s those of her own « pinions 3 all partook of her bounty. 
|’ Nor was her beneficence experienced only | 


—Mrs. Fry—Princess Charlotte—Women of all countries. for ever, upon the stone table hard by. LAVS DEO,’ |tune;’ in pursuance of these generous sentiments, Mrs. 
— “ There are numerous instances of her benevolence |Rowe frequently made large presents to persons who 
ae and liberality. She raised a monument to the memory | were net oppressed with the last extremes of imdigence. 
“Behold a record which together binds f th t's H A ~ "Pe death of thi ; 11 2 
_ . ” -] P op scr, “ eene S 4 ras CX ic a = iea ' ) His ous ali cn yn “i la 
Past deeds and offices of charity.”—Hordsiorth. OL WHE (pect Spenecr er generosity was experience ee Ni varkt sareliersechs ent woman 
by several of the ejected ministers, among whom may | Was lamented with very uncommon and remarkable sor- 
“Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense, be mentioned King, afterwards Bishop of Chichester ;|row by all who had heard of her merit, but particularly 
In one close system of benevolence.”—Pope. also Duppa and Morley, both afterwards Bishops of Win-|by the inhabitants of the town where she had so long 








per] lresided, Jc her Intimate acqu ilance. Above re the 





“The love of benevolence in its utmost extent em-| chester; to cach of whom she allowed four pound 


braces all beings capable of enjoying any portion of} annum, a sum worth of course much more at that period |news of her death touched the poor and distressed with 








goud ; and thus it becomes wniversal benevolence 3; which than in the present day. During their distresses abroad, | un ‘Tr ressible afili and at her doors, and over her 
manifests itself by being pleased with the share of good | being informed that a suin of money would be more ler they hewailed the loss of their henefaetress, poured 
every creature ENJOYS ; ina disposition to increase it; in| serviceable to them than the annuities, she remitted a ble essings on her memory, and recounted to each other 
feeling an uneasiness at their sufferings; and in the ab-| thousand pounds to be divided among thi m. {the gentle and condescending manner in which she had 
horrence of cruelty, under every disguise or pretext.” * The following amusing anecdote is related of this| heard their requests, and the innumerable instances in 


R é | ‘ 
“ What greatness of soul is there in that saying of | lady, and although it does not relate to our present sub-| which they had experienced her unexampled goodness 
g i | A H 


Marcella’s, when, after she had distributed all her eoods| ject, may serve to illustrate her singular character. land bounty.” 
to the poor, seeing Rome taken and pillaged by the Goths, “ Among the tenants on the esti ite of the countess it 
she thanked God she had secured her wealth before, and | Was an annu: il custom, after paying their rents, to pre- 

















that the loss of the city had found her poor, and not|sent a boon-hen, generally conside red as the steward’s Good d good senso must over join 
made her so!” perquisite, and ever acknowledged as a just claim. A Fo ers hy Se ROREEA ven 

rich clothier from illite. silane anne oo zatroyd,| “Inthe summer of 1731, as Mrs. Porter, an actress 
having taken a tenement near Skipton, was called upon lof considerable cele! rity in her day, w taking the ais 
* Strive by the steward for his boon-hen. * This he refused to|in her one-horse chaise, she was stopped by a highway- 
In offices of love how woes lighton pay ; the high-spirited countess t! commenced a!man, who @ ed her mone She had the courage 
Hach other's burden.” Ailes. suit against him, which, the parti inflexible, |to present it hi t the man ed he 
“Queen Anne Boleyn is said to have been provided] was carried into length. ‘The countess established her! was no common robber, that on the highway 
daily with a purse, the contents of which were entirely | claim at the expense of two hundred pounds, when, the }yvras not to him a matter of ol it of necessity, and 
appropriated to the poor, when she casually met with/ affair being decided, she inviled the defendant to dinner.) in order to relieve th sot | ordistressed family. 


proper objects, justly thinking no week well passed which | The hen was served up as a first dish, * Come sir,’ said | Hc, at the same time, threw himself on her generosity, 
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and informing her where he lived, told such a melancholy | ghastly features expressed at once poverty and sickness, 
story, that she gave him all the money in her purse, lay stretched on a comfortless bed, without curtains, and 
The man left her, when, circled in her arms a female child, whose closed eyes 
piving a lash to the horse, the chaise was overturned, seemed sealed up with death, and whose face outdid her 


which was about ten guineas. 


which caused the dislocation of her thigh-bone. To the 


honour, however, of Mrs. Porter, it is recorded, that not-| graceful man sat before a cold fire, having on his knee a 
withstanding this unlucky and painful aceident, which! boy wrapped round in a flannel petticoat; over whom 


occasioned a lameness during the remainder of her life, 
she made strict inquiry after the robber; and, finding 
that she had not been deceived, she raised among her 
acquaintance about sixty pounds, which she sent to him 


for Lis relief.” 


Ye proud, ye s-Ifish. yo sevot 
Hlow vain your mask of state 
The good alone have joy sincere, 


The good alone are great Beatie 


“ Michael S huppac h, the Swiss doctor, who by the! 


wonderful cures he wrought on persons who had been 
given up by regular physicians, had obtained so great a 
celebrity during the last century, was often visited by 
people of distinction and fortune, especially from Ger- 
mi uy ° There were once assembled in Mich ie] bell hup- 
pach’s laboratory, a great many distinguished persons 
from all parts of the world, partly to consult him, and 
putly out of curiosity : and among them, many French 
ladies and gentlemen, and a Russian prince, with his, 
daug!iter, whose singular beauty attracted general atten- 
tion. A young French marquess attempted, for the 
amusement of the ladies, to display his wit on the mi- 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 








mother’s in marks of want and despair. <A tall and 


he hung his head, aud gazed upon him with looks of 
affection and anguish. All this was seen in the twinkling 
of aneye. Her highness stopped short, drew close to 
her companion, and clasped her in her arms, as she had 
suddenly entered this mansion of horror. ‘The man, 


starting from his chair, placed the child by the side of its 


hapless mother, advanced gracefully towards the ladies, 
and begged of them to sit down. Her highness, opening 
her lips for the first time, said, ¢ With all my heart.’ 

“The scene that ensued surpasses all description. 
Hope and expectation sat trembling on the parents’ eyes, 
while sensibility and pity beamed from the royal visitor’s 
features, and diffused ov ountenance a graceful 
sorrow and dejection. 

« The attending lady discloséd their business. ‘¢ They 
had read his advertisement,’ she said, ‘and were desirous 
of receiving the information which it promised.’ The 
man thanked them for their humanity, and proceeded to 
relate his story. His voice was good, his style was sim- 
ple, and he spoke with precision, fluency, and grace. 

* He informed her royal highness of the whole of his 
misfortunes, 
regiment, which was then in Germany. <A knot of those 
military coxcombs, with which every regiment is crowded, 






‘He had been an ensign in a marching, 


- — ~ — oe 
is a creature whom we can relieve by our bounty, assis 
by our counsels, or enliven by our presence, is to lament 
the loss of that which we possess, and is just as rational 
as to die for thirst with the cup in our hands.” 

« The philanthropic Howard was blessed with a wife 
of a singularly congenial disposition. On settling his 
accounts one year, he found a balance in his favour, and 
proposed to his wife to spend the money on a Visit to the 
metropolis, for her gratification. ‘ What a beautiful cot. 
tage for a poor family might be built with that money! 
was the benevolent reply. The hint was immediately 
taken, and the worthy couple enjoyed that greatest of all 
gratilications, the satisfaction of having done good for its 
own sake.” 








o Generous sympathy, which shines confest, 

Eternal inmate of the noble breast.”--4ana Seward. 

“During the residence of the Comte d’Artois at §t, 
Petersburgh, he received every attention and _ politeness 
from the Empress Catharine, who was anxious to show 
him that peculiar benevolence which a sensible mind feels 
for misfortune. 

“ Being afterwards about to return to England, the 
| empress ordered _a frigate to be fitted up in a magniticent 
manner for his conveyance; and the night before his 
departure, she sent him forty thousand roubles in money, 
and a case filled with watches and other jewelery. The 
present was accompanied with the following delicate 
note :— 

«“¢On the eve of quitting this country, your royal 








raculous doctor; but the latter, though not much ac-) had conceived a pique against him, for being braver and, highness, will, no doubt, be desirous to make small 
guainted with the French language, answered so move sensible than themselves. One of these hot-headed, presents to those who have attended you during your 
pertinently, that the marquess had not the laugh on his | youths had sent him a challenge, on a very frivolous, residence here; but, as you know, sir, that IT have pro- 
side. During this conversation there entered an old) pretence, which, from motives of duty and honour, he| hibited all commerce and communication with France, 


peasant meanly dressed, with a snow-white beard, a 


neighbour of Schuppach’s. The doctor directly turned 
away from his great company, to his old neighbour, and 
hearing that his wife was ill, set about preparing the ne- 
cessary medicine for her, without paying much attention 
to his more exalted guests, whose business he did not 
was now deprived of 


think so pressing. ‘he marquess 


ene subject of his wit, and therefore chose to turn’ his 
joke gainst the old man, who was waiting while his 
neighbour Michael was preparing something for his old 
Mary. After many silly observations on his long whit 
heard, he offered a wager, of twelve louis d’or, that none, 


kiss the old dirty-locking fellow. 
The Russian princess hearing these words made a sign | 
The princess 
louis d’or on it, and had it carried to the 
uess, who, of course, could not decline adding 
Then the fair Russian went up to the 
old peasant with the long beard, and said, ‘ Permit me, 


of the ladies would 


} 


to her attendant, who brought her a plate. 
put twelve 
. i 

tweive otic! 


encrable father, to salute you after the fashion of my 
country.” Saying this, she embraced him, and gave him 
a kiss. She then presented him the gold which was on 
the plate, with these words:— Take this as a remem- 
brance of me, and asa sizn that the Russian girls think 


a 


it their duty to honour old aze. 


‘Tf ever on thy eyelid stood the tear 
That pity had « nee idered, crop one here !"— Couper. 

“Her royal highness, the Princess of Wales, mother 
of George the Third, soon after her arrival in England, 
being accustomed to peruse tle daily newspapers, per- 
ceived in one of them, December, 1742, the following 
advertisement:—* A man who has served his country 
bravely, is, by a peculiar circumstance of inisfortune, 
reduced to the extremest distress. He has a family too, | 
who are deeply involved in his fate. This intelligence , 
will be sufficient to those who can feel, and who can! 
relieve, Sach persons may be more particularly informed 
of lis past misfortune, and may be witnesses of his pre- 
sent, by calling at ——-——.’ 

“The benevolent princess was struck with this ad- 
vertisement, and she resolved to see the miserable man 
who advertised. In a simple morning-dress, and in a 
common chair, to avoid the public eye, she set out about 
noon; a lady, who was her favourite and companion, 
walked slowly behind her. They eluded all observation, 
and arrived at the appointed place. 

* The direction led them up two pair of stairs, into a 


little apartment ‘which they eutered. A woman, whose 


_ door, she hurried down stairs, and returned into her chair, 


refused to accept. Pretences were drawn from this, and 
combinations were formed, to insult and ruin him. They 
represented him to the chief commander as a coward, a 
slanderer, and a bad officer. His conduct was enquired 
into, and, overpowered by numbers, he was broken for 
crimes which he never committed. After this, he set 
out immediately with his little family for England, to lay 
his case before the secretary of war, and to implore jus- 
tice; but having no powerful friend tointroduce Lim into 
the war-office, the secretary would not listen to his com- 
plaints, ‘This put a period to his hopes. His wife was 
then seized with sickness, and being destitute of money 
to procure the necessary remedies, or a surgeon’s attend- 
ance, the distemper was soon communicated to the 
children: and, in a fit of agony and despair, he had sent 
the advertisement to the newspapers, as the last resource 
which a geatleman’s honour could submit to.’ 

“It was a case of unfeigned distress ; and the princess 
thought that, in his present desperate situation, she could 
not yield him sincerer comfort, than by informing him 
into what safe and powerful hands he had fallen. She 
presented him with ten guineas, and told him, that ‘the 
Princess of Wales, to whom he had now related the 
story, felt for him, and would procure justice to him, his 
wife, and his infants.’ The astonished ensign had almost 
dropped on one knee to make his acknowledgements for 
her condescension and goodness: but, rushing to the 


leaving the ensign wrapped in wonder and gratitude. 

“The princess immediately applied to the Duke of 
Cumberland, in the officer’s behalf; and after a week had 
passed, she sent for him to receive a lieutenant’s com- 
wission, in a regiment which was soon to embark for 
Flanders. Thus provided, she enjoined him to prepare 
for the expedition, and to leave his little family under her 
protection till his return. He willingly resigned it to so 
beneficent a guardian, and set off for his regiment. 
While abroad, he behaved with so much prudence and 
bravery that, after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he re- 
turned to England with a major’s commission. He af- 
terwards lost his life in the battle of Minden.” 





“She hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity.” —Siahspeare. 

“ Who is it,” says Fitzosborne, “that is placed out of 
the reach of the highest of all gratifications, those of the 
generous affections, and that cannot provide for his own 
happiness by contributing something to the welfare of 


you will seek such trifles in vain in this city ; they are 
not to be found in all Russia, except in my cabinet. I 
trust, therefore, that your royal highness will accept 
these from your affectionate friend ! ” 





“O, grief of griefs! O gall of all good hearts! 
'To see that virtue should despised be ; 
Of such as first were raised for virtue’s parts, 
And now broad spreading like an aged tree, 
Let none shoot up that nigh them planted be ; 
O, let not those of whom the muse is scorned, 
Alive or dead, be by the muse adorned.” 
Svenser'’s Ruins of Tim’. 
Lady Millar, of Bath-Easton, near Bath, adopted a 
novel method of encouraging genius, and at the same 
time benefiting the poor. 
This lady held an assembly at her elegant villa once a 
fortnight during the Bath season. She rendered this 


| meeting a poetical institution, giving out subjects at cach 


assembly for poems to be read at the ensuing one. 

The verses were deposited in an antique Etruscan 
vase, and were drawn out by gentlemen appointed to 
read them aloud, and to judge of their rival merits. 
These gentlemen, ignorant of the authors, selected tliree 
poems from the collection which they thought mest 
worthy of the three myrtle wreaths, decreed as the re- 
wards and honours of the day. The names of the per- 
sons who had obtained the prizes were then announced 
by Lady Millar. Once a year the most ingenious of 
these productions were published, and the profits applied 
to the benefit of a charity at Bath ; so that Lady Millar’s 
institution was not only ca!culated to awaken and culti- 
vate ingenuity, but to serve the purposes of benevolence 
and charity. It had continued about six years, when it 
was put a period to by the death of its amiable patroness, 
which happened in July, 1781. 





“Earn, if you want; if you abound, impart: 
These both are pleasures to the feeling heart.”—Cowprr. 

“In the year preceding the French revolution, a ser- 
vant girl in Paris had the good fortune to gain a prize of 
fifteen hundred pounds in the lottery. She immediately 
waited on the parish priest, and génerously put two 
hundred louis-d’or into his hands, for the relief ¢* the 
most indigent and industrious poor in the district ; ac- 
companying the donation with this admirable and just 
observation, ‘Fortune could only have been kind to me, 





others? To complain that life has no joys, while there 





in order that I might be kind to others,’”’ 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


“So should young Sympathy, in female form, formed a patriotic institution for the encouragement of| themselves called by God to seek out misery in its most 
Climb the tall rock, spectatress of the storm ; the local trade of the district. A ball was given at Lin-! secret retreats. ‘They were, therefore, the first to en- 
Life’s sinking wrecks with secret sighs deplore, coln for the benefit of the stuff manufactory, at which deavour to alleviate their condition, and to invite all 
Aad biced for others’ woes, netecif om shore ; |ladies were admitted gratis, on their appearance ina stuff philanthropic Christians, both at home and abroad, to take 
To friendless Virtue, gasping on the strand, zown and petticoat, spun, wove, and finished within the! compassion, according to our Saviour’s injunctions, cn 
Bare her warm heart, her Virgin arms expand ; } > z pe oe 8] A ‘ cs a TE (Ee 7 The oh 2 lress ne] | . fog : . 
Charm with kind looks, with tender accents cheer, pomnngl and producing a ticket signed by the weaver and these little ones, ley addressed themse lves in p articu- 
And pour the sweet consolatory tear.”—Dr. Darwin. dyer at Louth, one of which tickets was delivered with lar to a “0 care the children — especially 
, f 2 levery ‘elve vards of s . The gentlemen were re- Committed.  Anc rod gave power to thelr voice; so 
« When the disastrous events of the French revolution leaned na pt ingetdlecer A bing eo “ ieit dress, | that from all quarters came an to take these orphans, 
had thrown , WERy m= ie oe British a aeesihg PO excepted. The impulse thus given to trade,/ and contributions for their support. ‘The committee in 
among those alge a faremnont ign anne their oe game as of the wan signal service in relieving distress, and at) London for relieving the distresses occasioned by the war 
and their purses to the Baneeinnete cemgrants, wes Lord} jhe same ants weeetine habits of industry.” }in Germany, has in particular exerted itself in our behalf, 
Sheffield, while his amiable wife rivaled her generous : 7 : and gives “us hopes that it will do still more. Dut in 
partner in mitigating the sufferings of so many unhappy 

persons. Priests and laity, men and women of a!l ranks 
and opinions, provided they were honest and unfortunate, | their daity imitation.” ~—Lecke. 
found protection in the house, relief in the bounty, and | aoe, ae pee : 4 ae 
comfort in the friendship, of this virtuous couple. — Lady | Gibbon the historian, in his Memoirs, mentions finding 
Sheffield was particular in her attentions towards them ; her grace, the Duchess of Devonshire, and some —_ 
sometimes, with her own hands, she administered relief | tiends, employed at Devonshire-house in making flannel 
to the French women, thus sparing their delicacy while Waistcoats for the soldiers during the war. ( an any 
she provided for their wants ; at other times, she brought | thing be more interesting than the spectacle of this neaw 
them medical assistants. In concert with her husband, | ful and amiable woman, ue sacrificing to humanity 
she commissioned their friends to find out all the sick | the time which so many of her sex would have preferred 
‘migrants, whem she placed in an hospital, of which her | devoting to frivolous and useless amusements, and by 


: ay lher benevole ample inciting the .) he same? 
brother was governor, and she furnished clothes to those | he r benevole nt exain} le inc jung them to do t : | of them, we have nothing more to wish on their account 
that waated them. After carrying on this ‘labour of It is a trait in her character which merits the highest nis a ees ‘ «5 ; oe 
he ‘ - After carrying maine But naturally this number must decrease more and 


} 
w ar of| | 
me or ladvs P 2 7 | x . ° 
love’ for some gota we lady a: at length ‘fell phe i | more; and, for this reason, because the managers of these 
+ evole : ° ile ae: ; 
to her zeal and benevolence. For some time she ha —— | institutions are unwilling to place any of the children out 
| 
| 





| Saxony, also, an excellent spirit was displayed; and those 

“Such examples shoull be set before them, as patterns for! to whom Providence had preserved part of their property, 
| cheerfully extended their aid to such as were left quite 

‘destitute. In this manner about two hundred children 
have already been placed in families; and four small 
institutions, corresponding with our abilities at the time, 
| have been erected, into which the orphans are received, 
till new parents can be found for them. One of these 
lis at Dippoldiswalda, for boys; the second at Grunberg, 
for girls; and the other two at Firna and Dresden, for 
lchildren of both sexes. So long as we can meet with 


families willing to receive our little ones into the midst 


been afflicted with a violent and almost incessant pain in of their depopulated native country, and their yet re- 
her side, which she would not suffer to interrupt the maining resources will be speedily exhausted. We ate. 
course of her humanity. She had just fitted upa house | —Plest be that tear!--who gives it, doubly blest, deine desodin of wclen permanence ns les teal, 
for the accommodation of those, who, being afflicted with | That heals with balin the orphan’s wounded breast!” tutions (at least to one of them), that the orphans who 
contagious diseases, were kept, by the fears of others, ata Rove". | cannot na oihaneie provided for may be there received, 
distance from all kind of relief. The miscries of war which afflicted Europe so se-) edyeated, and supported, till they shall be able to earn 

“On Good Friday, we 1793, Lady Sheffield spent verely in the years 1813 and 1814, fell with increased their own living. To you, then, beloved sisters, we turn, 
nearly two hours in this hospital, and two more at church, force on the kingdom of Saxony, which became the arena and entreat you to devote to this object the bounty which 
in extremely cold weather. The next day a pleurisy jof the contest, and was the scene of some of the most] yoy may have destined for our poor infants. We will 
came on, and on the Tuesday following she terminated |important battles recorded in history. Thousands of gladly transmit to you an account of its application, and 


’ , if - anch a charac ‘ ee tae — en! , > he 33 of sh; s| 9 . : ; 
her valuable life. The loss of sucha character could not} widows and orphans had to lament the loss of husband | punctually follow every direction that you may give re- 


be too much regretted by mankind.” and parents in the dreadful conflict, and, their property | specting it. Encouraged by your co-operation, we shall 
destroyed by remorseless war, were left entirely destitute ;| exert ourselves the more cheerfully, and God, who blesses 
but charity, the darling attribute of woman, stretched its) whatever is done for his sake, will not fail to prosper the 
hand to their relief; and committees of ladies were! gisterly covenant in which we are united. (Signed) 
formed, both in England and Germany, for the sufferers | . “ Frenericka, Countess oF Donna, 
jon the continent. In England, the list boasted of all| born of Stolberz.) directress of the orphan house at Gunberg 
who were most distinguished for their rank, wealth, and “ Aceuste von Tuumm™er, 
13 ; Y oe : : ; ists wore ru Baroness of Wes 1,) directress : orphan house 
“The celebrated Countess of Warwick always devoted |! ee mersagaes Sosy ne peepee wes iis ‘soocuntiadianh Sapien a. ale dia tial a 
aang atees a ee hi {not less respectable. ‘Ihe following address from the «“ Loviss von Scuonperc, 
a third part of her income to charitable purposes. It was | 


A ; : . ladies of Germany to the ladies of England, exhibits « Nal Cen nénme of Stoll ivistenes of thaccinkansncee 
to her a grateful occupation to inquire after and relieve|,. . : me” : ae SeNoMs cs Etarberg,) cirecterss of the orphan Row 
; = ee 3 ifine instance of extensive female benevolence. at Dresilen. 
the wants of those who were suffering within the circle | “« Jonanna Aveustus UttMan, 
b rn Lessing,) direetross of the orphan house at Dippoldis 


. > ae | 
of her benevole ence. There was escription | ,. : * ei ‘ ny 
nevolent influence. There was no description | ,, T'o the ladies of England from the ladies of Germany | 


“Yet, whilst we, sorrowing, tread this earthly ball, 
For human woes a human tear will fall. 





“Thy great example left behind, 
Shall still to man extend thy care ; 
Disclose the surest path to fame, 
And nobly point the social aim, 
To save, to pity, and to spare !"—JWarwi-k. 





of human misery which she did not endeavour to alle- | rennet ¥ 1 walda 
: “ * Dresden, June 30, !214. 
viate. She souglit for those who were unable to work, | Wit! : 6 , ud ; : sieeeseal 
° | “ Tha] > - rra »>we he » leg “J 
but ashamed to beg; and many a poor widow, deserted | oe SNARE OF Joy SNE GretNTe We Hove learned, | 
{from the public prints, the formation of committees of| “ Give me leave 


miitne family = . eos ‘ 
pe sesh tar omg’ fh agente Sieradienty | benevolent British females, whose efforts are devoted to! To speak my mind and rhe ill through and through 
she would suddenly advance them from the very depths 9 inant pee “ Le weed ) pos ners peach pele sagen Mabssees 
of poverty, and realise hopes which had long subsided. | owned pc sy yp onerting ne i. a i sf , 
“orelg ; ad fle ol: revert {unfortunate orphans of Saxony, whic as had to sus-} 
inefficient means: destitute ministers of various denomi. | ociety, which is exclusively engaged in providing for these persons of the society of F riends, found the female 
nations ; and deserving individuals whose incomes were \destitute little ones. Judge, then, what must have been portion of its inmates in a situation which no language 
insufficient for their support, found in the Countess of |°U™ feelings, when we heard that our sisters in ngiand sie describe, N arly three hundred women, sent there 
Warwick a munificent protectress. Not only her man-| Were making our most important concern their own! | for every gradation of crime, some untried, and some 
sion and table, but her confidence and advice, were open | With deep ter Pues we a; them in their good work 3] under sentence of death, were crowded together in the 
to all who shared the privileges of her acquaintance ; and sand approach them with the confidence which the ( hrise) two Ww ards anid two cells which are now appropriated to 
in the humblest classes of socicty, if any were sick or | Han sentiment of charity and benevolence so easily in- the untried alone, and are found quite inadequate to con- 
distressed, their first application “was to this excel’ent|Spites. Let us, then, frankly acquaint you with our dis-| tain even the diminished number. Every one, even the 
countess. In her regard and compassion towards the | @sses. 4s well as with what has been done to relieve them ;| governor, was reluctant to go amongst them. He per- 
indigent, a convenient house was erected, both at her |#nd what we venture to solicit of our generous British | suaded Mrs. F ry to leave her watch in the office, te ling 
residence in London and in the country, to protect them | Sisters. W e need not repeat how grievously our coun-| her that even his presence would not prevert its being 
from the inclemency of the weather, when assembled for |Y (ia whivh the emancipation of Europe was achieved,) | torn from her. She saw enough to convince her that the 
the receipt of her usual bounty. Twice in the week, | as suffered from the war and its formidable train: want) wretched inmates of the prison were engaged in every 
bread and beef were provided for the poor of four parishes ;| 24 famine, disease and misery, devastation and death !) species of wickedness, ‘ In short, said she to her friend 
and in her will, in addition to numerous other chari-, All this the public papers have announced ; and we know Mr. Buxton, in giving him this account, § all I tell thee 
ties, she ordered that the same should be continued for that you cannot be stranzers to the subject in general. ! is a faint picture of the reality: the filth, the closeness 
four months after her death, and that one hundred pounds| We wish, however, that we eould describe to you the} of the rooms, the ferocious manners, and the abandoned 
should be distributed among them.” lindividual distress which sufrounds us, the deplorable} wickedness which every thing bespoke, are quite inde- 


state of the children, who have lost father and mother, | scribable.’ 
|and every thing along with them; and yet we durst not]! “Circumstanees rendered any attempt on Mrs. Fry’s 
|give you a faithful picture of it, as it would wound your] part to reform these wretch¢ d beings impossible at that 
ihearts too deeply. It is most painful to hear in what} time ; but about Christmas, 1816, she resumed her visits, 

“ During the want of employment in the manufactories!a state these children, especially those of very tender/ and succeeded in forming a ladies’ committee, consisting 
in 1801, Mrs. Chaplain, of Blankney, in Lincolnshire, | age, have been found by those excellent men who feel] of the wife of a clergyman, and eleven members of the 





« The benevolent Mrs. Fry being induced to visit New- 








* Por the distress’d your pity we implore.”"— Pr ivr. 
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society of Friends; to whom the sheriffs and governor 
delegated every necessary authority for carrying into 
effect the benevolent plan which they had conceive 1 of 
restoring the degraded portion of their sex confined 
within the walls of Newgate to the paths of knowledge 
and virtue. The committee professed their willingness 
to suspend every other engagement and avocation to 


devote themselves to Newgate, and they faithfully per- 


formed their promise, for, with no interval of relaxation, | 


and with but few intermissions from the calls of other 
and more imperious duties, they literally ved among the 
prisoners. It was predicted, and by many too whose 
wisdom and benevolence added weight to their opinions, 
that those who had set at defiance the law of the land, with 
all its terrors, would very speedily revolt from an authority 


which had nothing to enforce it, and nothing more to 
recommend it than its simplicity and gentleness. ‘That 
these ladies were enabled to resist the cogency of these 


reasons, and to embark and to persevere in so forlorn and 
desperate an enterprise, in despite of many a warning 
without, and many an apprehension within, is not the 
least remarkable ciicumstance in their proceedings: but 
intercourse with the prisoners had inspired them with a 


confidence which was not easily to be shaken, and feel- | 


ing that their design was intended for the good and for the 
happiness of others, they trusted that it would receive the 
guidance and protection of His, who is often } leased to 


accomplish the highest purposes by the most feeble in- 


struments, 

«“ A school being thus established by these ladies with- 
in the prison, for the purpose of teaching these unhappy 
women to read and work, their next care was to provide 
employment. It ocenrred to one of the committee, that 
Botany Bay might be supplied with stockings, and in- 
deed all articles of clothing, manufactured by the pri- 
rs. Richard Dixon 
and Co. of Frenchurch strect, and candidly told them, 


soners. She therefore called upon Mes- 


that she was desirous of depriving them of this branch 


of their trade, and, stating her views, begged their advice. 
They said at once that they would not in any wag ob- 
struct such laudable designs, and that no further trouble 
need be taken to provide work, for they 
to do it. 

«“ During the first month the ladies were anxious that 


the attempt should be secret, that it might meet with no 


would engage 


m3; at the end of that time, as the experiment 


lnterruptic 
1 made and had succeeded even beyond their ex- 


had | 
pectations, it was deemed expedient to apply to the cor- 


poration of London. It was considered, that the school 


would be more permanent if it were made a part of the | 


prison if the city, than if it merely depended on 


ystem ¢ 


individuals. In consequence, a short letter, ‘riptive 
rees already made, was written to the sheriffs. 


he next day an answer was received, 





of the prog 
} proposing a mect- 
ing with the ladies at Newgate. 

“In compliance with this appointment, the lord mayor, 
the shorifls, and several of the aldermen, attended. ‘The 
prisoners were assemblod together, and it being requested 
that no alteration in their usual practice might take place, 
one of the I:dics read a chapter in the bible, and then the 
females preceeded to their various avocations. ‘Their 
attcnuon during the time of reading; their orderly and 
sober Ceportment; their decent dress; tho absence of 
every Ung like tumult, noise, or contention; the obedi- 
ence and the respect shown by them; and the cheerful- 
ness Visible in their eountenances and manners, conspired 
tu excite the astonishment and admiration of their visiters. 

* The inagistrates, to evince their sense of the import- 
ywnee of the alteratians which had been effected, immedi- 
ately adopted the whole plan as a part of the system of 
Newgate, empowered the ladies to punish the refractory 












ttron, and loaded the ladies with thanks and bene. 


“Phe efoct wrought by the advice and admonitions 
of the ladics, may, perhaps, be evinced more forcibly by 
a single and slight occurrence, than by any description, 
It was a practice from immemorial usage for convicts on 
the night preceding their departure for Botany Bay, to 
pull down and to break every thing breakable within 
their part of the prison, and to go off shouting with the 
most hardened effrontery. When the period approached, 


confinement, undertook part of the expense of! 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 





{took an affectionate leave of their companions, and ex- 
pressed the utmost gratitude to their benefactors: the 
ucxt day they entered their conveyances without any 
tumult; and their departure, in the tears that were shed, 
ind the mournful decorum that was observed, resembled 
a funeral procession ; and so orderly was their behaviour, 
that it was unnecessary to send more than half the usual 

| escort. ; 

«+ ft will naturally be asked,’ says Mr. Buxton, ¢ how 

‘and by what vital principles was the reformation in New- 
zate accomplished ! How were a few ladies of no ex- 
traordinary influence, unknown even by name to the 

‘magistrates of the metropolis, enabled with such facility 

to guide those who had baffled all authority, and defied all 

the menaces of the law—how was it that they 


! 
' 
| ‘ Wiclded at will this fierce democracy ?” 


How did they divest habit of its influence? By what 
jcharm did they transform vice into virtue, riot into order? 
|A visit to Newgate explained alls I found that the ladies 
ruled by the law of kindness, written in their hearts, and 
They spoke to the prisoners 
with affection, mixed with prudence. These had long 
been rejected by all reputable society. It was long since 
ithey had heard the voice of real compassion, or seen the 
example of real virtue. They had steeled their minds 
against the terrors of punishment ; but they were melted 
jat the warning voice of those who felt for their sorrows, 
{while they gently reproved their misdeeds; and that 
‘virtue, which discovered itself in such amiable exertions 
for them, recommended itself to their imitation with 
double attractions.’ 
| “Queen Charlotte being informed of the laudable ex- 
extions of Mrs. Fry, expressed a wish to see her; and, 
in an interview which took place, testified in the most 
flattering terms the admiration which she felt for her 
conduct. 
| “The grand jury of the city of London also marked 
their approbation of Mrs. Fry’s meritorious services, in 
their report to the court at the Old Bailey, on visiting 
Newgate the 2lst of February, 1818, in the following 
handsome manner: 
| «« The grand jury cannot conclude this report without 
expressing, in an especial manner, the peculiar gratifica- 
tion they experience in observing the important services 
iren lered by Mrs. Fry and her friends, and the habits of 
relig.on, order, industry, and clean!iness, which her hu- 
mane, benevolent, and praiseworthy exertions, have intro- 
duced among the female prisoners; and that, if the 
principles which govern her regulations were adopted 
towards the males as well as females, it would be the 
means of converting a prison into a school of reform; and 
instead of sending criminals back into the world (as is 
jhow too generally the case,) hardened in vice and de- 
pravity, they would be restored to it repentant, and pro- 
bably become useful members of society.’ 

“The grand jury repeated the same sentiments in a 
(letter which they wrote to Mrs. Fry herself, inclosing a 
donation for her benevolent fund.” 


displayed in their actions. 


* A soul more spotiess never claimed a4 tear; 
A heart more tender, open, and sincere ; 
A hand more ready blessings to bestow 3 
Belov'd, lamented, and without a foe: 
How priz‘d in life, say ye who knew her well, 
Hlow wept in death a nation’s tears may tell.” 
Fpiteph on HW. R.A the Princcss Crarlotte. 


| Many instances have been recorded of the benevo- 
jlenee of the lamented Princess Charlotte, whose com- 
passionate disposition was ever directed in some act of 
beneficence for the consolation of the distressed. 

“ During the residence of her royal highness at Bog- 
|nor, where she had gone for the recovery of her health, 
ian officer of long standing in the army was arrested for 
la small sum, and being at a distance from his friends, 
land unable to procure bail, he was on the point of being 
jtorn from his family to be conveyed to Arundel jail. 
The circumstance came to the knowledge of the prin- 
jet ss, who, in the momentary impulse of generous feel- 
jing, exclaimed, ‘I will be his bail!’ Then suddenly 





every one dreaded this night of disturbance and devasta- | recollecting herself, she enquired the amount of the debt ; 


tion, 


To the surprise of the oldest turnkey, no noise{which being told her, ‘There,’ said she, handing a purse 
was heard, not a window was intentionally broken. They | with more than the sum, ‘take this to him; it is hard 


a ey 
that he, who has exposed his life in the field of battle, 
should ever experience the rigours of a prison.’ 

“ During the last illness of an old female attendant, 
formerly nurse to the Princess Charlotte, she visited her 
every day, sat by her bedside, and with her own hand 
administered the medicine prescribed. When death had 
closed the eyes of this poor woman, instead of fleeing 
in haste from an object so appalling to the young and 
gay in general, the princess remained and gave utterance 
to the compassion she felt on viewing the remains in 
that state from which majesty itself cannot be exempt, 
A friend of the deceased seeing her royal highness was 
much affected, said, ‘If your royal highness would con- 
descend to touch her, perhaps you would not dream of 
her. «Touch her,’ replied the amiable princess, “yes, 
poor thing, and kiss her too ; almost the only one I ever 
kissed, except my poor mother!’ Then bending her 
graceful head over the coffin of her humble friend, she 
pressed her warm lips to the clay-cold cheeks, while tears 
of sensibility flowed from her eyes. 

«“ When, on the marriage of the Princess Charlotte, 
she retired with her consort to Claremont, she found a 
poor old woman, Dame Bewley, who had formerly lived 
with several families who had successively occupied the 
estate; but who, worn down with age and infirmity, was 
unable to labour any longer. She was now living on 
the occasional charity of the mansion, and the small 
earnings of her aged husband. No sooner did the benevo- 
lent princess hear of this, than she visited Dame Bewley, 
whom she found endeavouring to read an old bible, the 
small print of which, to her enfeebled eyes, was almost 
undistinguishable. 

“The next day the princess sent her a new prayer 
book and a bible of the largest print; her shattered cot- 
tage was rebuilt, and she no longer lived on the preca- 
rious bounty of the successive lords of Claremont. 

“The Princess Charlotte’s acts of beneficence were 
alike distinguished for their liberality and judiciousness. 
Her bounty was invariably preceded by enquiry, and 
never with her knowledge did it fall but on merit and 
virtue. Her royal highness carried this habit of discri- 
mination even into the choice of her tradesmen. More 
than one of these were indebted for the preference they 
obtained, to the honourable anxiety of the princess to 
indemnify them for losses which they had sustained 
through other less opulent branches of the royal family, 
In the majority of cases, however, the motive for selec- 
tion was of a more unmixed kind, the pure desire of 
doing the most good with the money which she ex- 
pended. 

« Finding that all who had applied for the honour of 
serving her houschold with meat were opulent, her royal 
highness enquired if there were no other butchers in 
Esher. The steward at first replied he believed there 
was no other; but on recollection, he said there was one 
man, but that he was in such low circumstances that it 
would be impossible for him to undertake the contract. 
‘T should like to see this man,’ said the princess. He 
was, of course, though very unexpectedly, summoned to 
Claremont: when he candidly confessed that his poverty 
was such as to make it impossible for him to send in such 
meat as he would wish to supply to the royal household : 
he never even thought of offering himself as a candi- 
date for the contract. ‘ What sum,’ enquired the prin- 
cess, ‘would be necessary to enable you to go to the 
market upon equal terms with your more opulent fellow 
tradesmen ?’ The poor man was quite embarrassed at 
such a prospect before him, and overwhelmed with tho 
royal condescension. At length he named a sum. ¢ You 
shall have it,’ said the amiable princess, ‘and shall 
henceforth supply my houschold.’ 

“This noble act of generosity rescued a deserving 
man from the struggles of poverty, and enabled him to 
make a comfortable provision for his family. 

“In one of her royal highness’s walks with Prince 
Leopold, in November, 1816, she addressed a decent 
looking person, who was employed as a day-labourer, 
and said, ‘My good man, you have seen better days.’ 
‘IT have, your royal highness,’ answered the labourer : 
‘I have rented a good farm, but the change in the times 
has ruined me.’ At this reply she burst into tears, and 
observed to Prince Leopold, ‘ Let us be grateful to Pro- 
vidence for his blessings, and endeavour to fulfil the im- 
portant duties required of us to make all our labourers 








happy !’ On her return home, she desired the steward to 
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FORTITUDE. 





obtain a list of all the deserving z objects of charity em- 
ployed in the house and park, and in the village of Esher, 
with the number of each family, &c. 

« A communication was then made to the household, 
that it was the wish of their royal and serene highnesses 
to make them happy and comfortable, yet that there 
should be no waste of a single article of provisions at 
the several tables; but that all the remnants should be 
delivered to the clerk of the kitchen, who was appointed 
to distribute food to the several applicants who had 
tickets, in proportionate quantities. This regulation was 
cheerfully obeyed ; and for nineteen months scarcely a 
crust of bread was wasted throughout the whole esta- 
blishment. Instead of festivities on the prince’s birth- 
day, in December, £150 was expended in supplying the 
honest and poor labourers with clothing ; and on the 
birthday of the Princess Charlotte, in January, her royal 
highness expended the same sum in clothing the poor 
women. 

“The Princess Charlotte always exerted her utmost 
influence to promote the trade and commerce of her na- 
tive country. Being informed of the distressed state of 
the weavers in Spitalfields, in the year 1817, she imme- 
diately ordered from a manufactory there a suit of ele- 
gant rich furniture, and a variety of rich silks for dresses, 
to the value of £1000, which were sent as presents to 
her continental connections. She explicitly announced 
to her establishment, that she expected they would wear 
dresses of British manufacture only; and at the same 
time her royal highness insisted that her dress-makers 
should not introduce any thing foreign into the articles 
she ordered, on pain of incurring her displeasure, and 
ceasing to be longer employed. On one occasion, an 
India shawl, of the most exquisite workmanship, the 
value of which was estimated at three thousand guineas, 
being handed to her royal highness, the princess having 
ascertained that the shawl had been clandestinely brought 
into the country, severely rebuked the person who had 
tendered it to her, and said, ‘In the first place, I cannot 
afford to give three thousand guineas for a shawl; and 
in the second, a Norwich shawl, of the value of half a 
crown, manufactured by a native of England, would be- 
come me better than the costliest article which the loom 
of India ever produced.’ ” 


—_— 


“We are to relieve the distressed, to put the wanderer into 
his way, and to divide our bread with the hungry, which is but 
the doing of good to ourselves; for we are only several members 
of one great body.”—Svneca. 

The celebrated traveller Ledyard paid the following 
handsome tribute to the female sex: “ I have observed,” 
he says, “that women in all countries are civil, obliging, 
tender, and humane. I never addressed myself to them, 
in the language of decency and friendship, without re- 
ceiving a decent and friendly answer. With man, it has 
often been otherwise. In wandering over the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark; through honest Swe- 
den, and frozen Lapland; rude and churlish Finland; 
unprincipled Russia; and the wide-spread regions of the 
wandering Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
the women have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly 
so: and to add to this virtue, (so worthy the appellation 
of benevolence,) these actions have been performed in 
so free and kind a manner, that if I was dry I drank the 
sweetest draught; and if hungry, ate the coarsest mor- 
sel with a double relish.” 


“ Thus, in extremes of cold and heat, 
Where wandering man may trace his kind; 
Wherever grief and want retreat, 
In woman they compassion find ; 
She makes the female breast her seat, 
And dictates mercy to the mind. 
Man may the sterner virtues know, 
Determin’d justice, truth severe ; 
But female hearts with pity glow, 
And woman holds affliction dear.” — Cradde. 


FORTITUDE. 


Joanna of Naples— Anne Boleyn—Lady Jane Grey —Mary, Queen 
of Scots—Madame de Malezey—French lady—Madame Gri 
maldi—Fortitude in adversity—Madame Roland. 

“ Through trials hard as these, how oft are seen 
The tender sex, in fortitude serene.”—Aana 8 ward. 
“ Fortitude is the guard and support of all the other virtues.” 
Locke. 
* Nothing can be above him that is above fortune.”—S neca. 


“ Fortitude is alone excited by exposure to those evils 
which are usually productive of the emotion of fear. 
This firmness of the mind resists dangers and sufferings, 
and is founded ona resolution of the will to counteract 
or surmount those cowardly impressions, which terrific 
objects will infallibly make upen inferior minds, and to 
meet boldly the greatest dangers to which it may be ex- 
posed.” 

“Stones are hard,” said Lord Bolingbroke, “ and 
cakes of ice are cold, and all who feel them feel! alike; 
but the good or the bad events which fortune brings upon 
us, are felt according to the qualities that we, not they, 
possess. They are in themselves indifferent and common 
accidents, and they acquire strength by nothing but our 
vice or our weakness. Fortune can dispense neither 
felicity nor infelicity, unless we co-operate with her.” 


*“ But inborn worth that fortune can control, 
New strung and stiffer bent her softer soul; 
The heroine assum‘'d the woman’s place, 


Confirm’d her mind and fortified her face.’—Dryden. 


Joanna, Queen of Naples and ates of Provence, 
who was equally celebrated for her beauty and misfor- 
tunes, sustained the disastrous circumstances of her fat 
with singular fortitude and resignation. 

“This queen had appointed Charles of Durazzo to be 
her successor to the throne of Naples. From his infancy 
the prince had been treated with maternal kindness by 
Joanna, but scarcely had he attained years of maturity, 
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razzo, and Agnes, Pr 





rited a large revenue umulated considerable 
j Wealth by her parsin 3 if Previous to the 
siege of Naples, she had refused the queen a portion of 
her wealth for their mutual defence, though she was in 
the utmost want of money. But now, when pinched 
with want, and reduced to feed on carrion, they were on 





the verze ‘ late repented ef her 
avarice, an iminense vase with gold and jew- 


els, laid it at Joanna’s feet. The unfortunate 








queen 
smiled sweetly Len mournfully, at the sight of this ill- 
seasoned liberality, and gently rejecting the useless offer- 
ing, said to the duchess, 6A sa k of wheat were more 
precious to me now, my fair niece, than all this trea- 
sure, Which you have reserved only to fall into the hands 


}of our common enemy. 

“ When reduced tu the last extremity, Joanna sent 
Hugh Sanseverinesc: ; r 
com, to Durazzo, to tr » truce or accommoda- 
tion. Charles, feeling an assurance that the queen must 
shortly fall into his hands, would grant no further de lay 




















when he had the ingratitude to enter into the service of] 
Louis of Hungary, her greatest enemy, and in union |< 
with him invaded the kingdom of Naples with a power-| 
fularmy. ‘The Neapolitans, headed by Otho, their king, 
made a vigorous resistance, but C! rarles and his army 
having made that prince their prisoner, succeeded in 
forcing their way into the capital. Every thing within 
the walls of the city was confusion and tumult: the 
party of the queen vainly strove against the forces of 
Charles, and such of the minor gentry and nobility as 
could effect their escape, fled to the surrounding coun- 
try. Almost at the same moment that intelligence was 
brought to the queen of the capture of her husband and 
entrance of the enemy, a crowd of noble ladies and thei: 
children, a number of the clergy and of the most es- 
teemed of the elder nobility, who had spent their best 
days in her service, appeared before Castel Novo, in 
which she resided, imploring admittance. 

“The ever generous queen could not steel her heart 
against their supplications, and bid them retire to certain 
death, or horrors still more dreadful from the ferocity of 
the soldiery ; but trusting to the speedy arrival of ten 
galleys from Provence, which were hourly expected, she 
admitted all to share her last asylum, expecting soon to 
be enabled to take them with her be yond the oppressor’s 
reach. 

“ Thus, by what some might call an excess of com- 
passion, the provisions which would have lasted the gar- 
rison and the royal suite four months, were consumed in 
one; had they held out four days longer, Joanna would 
in the words of Boccacio, have again reigned triamph- 
antly. 

“Castel Novo was too strong for Durazzo to reduce 
it by force, but patiently waiting for his prey, like tlic 
crouched tiger of the forest, he trusted to the effects of 
famine alone. 

« All the hopes of Joanna were now placed on the 
expected galleys from Provence, Which would have borne 
her away to present security ; but delayed by some un- 
lucky accident, they were vainly looked for with strain- 
ing eyes, from the first dawn of day till the last ray of 
the sun sunk beneath those waves which promised the 
only means of escape. 








« With the queen were her two nieces, Joanna of Du- 





than five d 1ys, at the f which time she was to sur- 
render the casile to him if not rel 1, ar th t peri 1 
having expired, and no succours yet appearing from 
Provence, Joanna sent Hugh Sa verinesco to tender 
her surrender to Chark 

“ Durazzo short!y after ¢ castle, folk 1 by 
his ruards, and found ! in tl irde 
His heart was not as 3 y hardened in crime 
to permit him to behold ut some ion, the genc- 
rous prince , 1 his s faculties 
in youth, and had m the inheritance of the 
crown she wore t feeli of shar thashe 
ed him in her presence ; and such was the force of habit, 
that though they had changed their relative situations 
since they had last met, he knelt at her feet with the 
same marks of respect as in the plenitude of her at ye 
‘IT will not enumerate t l { I! conferred on 
you,’ said Joanna, addressing the ungrateful prince, ‘it 
would ill become a captive to humiliate her conqueror; 
heaven and earth behold us, and will judge between us. 
Rem mber only my regal dignity, (if any thing sacred 
ean still find pi e ln your memory re treat my hus- 
band with the respect due to a ] ' his rank,’ 

“ Durazzo eagerly renewed his hollow protestations of 
love and reverence, assuring the queen he would never 
have dispossessed her of a throne he rather wished her 
to keep, had he not seen that Otho was preparing to dis- 
pute it with hin ne case of her pay n excuse as 


shallow as false, as the quecn and her hushand were of 





the same are, ligal of her favours, had 
endowed th rength of constitution that 
promised kk 

“The fe on receiving these profes- 
sions, may easily be i ‘ined; but, commanding her 
indignation, with her usual majesty and eloquens he 
iain enje if ! h 1 to re t th Ni ry f Prince 


Otho, and besought his m rey for the « iptives in the 


at 


“Ont bellion, Joanna had 


1e first news of Durazzo’s rele 
altered the succession to her dominions in favour of 
; of Anji yu, and although he had forcibly seized the 
kingdom of Naples, the rich inheritance of Provenc 
and Piedmont was not to be obtained, unless Joanna 
could be deluded or intimidated into nominating him her 
heir, and in this hope her life was for a time respected, 
“On the fourth day after wn thee, ture, the 
the long expected Provengal galleys, as unav: 
as the ill-timed gifts of the Duche 


afresh pang to the anguish of her fe 









arrival, Charles once more stooped to { 
on the woman whom his treachery ha 
repaired to the queen, and with that smooth 


placid demeanour for which he was di 





! yonlicat 


newed all his professions, and humbly supplicated her to 
nominate him the heir, not only to that kingdom of 
which he had possessed himself by force, but of Pro- 
vence, and entreated her to command the Provengal 
troops to land as friends. 

“I'he disposition of Joanna had orizinally been con- 
fiding, almost to a fault, in those she loved, hut the per- 
fidy of Durazzo had been too flagrant, his ingratitude 
too monstrous, for her now to place any reliance on his 
She knew that any instrument she might 


promises. 
vould consign her to endlees captivity, 


sign in his favour 
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if not to more welcome death. ‘The _ nee of 


all history had shown her, that the pri ym of princes 


was but the vestibule of their tomb, and inagnaniinously 
awaiting her inevitable fate, she res ‘d to remain firm 
to her engagement with Louis of oy yu. 

“ D ceived by the cCoMposu of her manner ar nd cour a 
tenance, and hoping all he wished from the timidity tt at | 


" 
he believed was inherent in her sex, Charles acceded to 
A 
t 


her re ques conduct to a few cd lep uties 

from the Freneh ships. 
«On the entrance of the 

Provencal barons, Joana addressed them in the follow- 





to grat 


Count of Caserta and the 


1. « NA nit! ie . | . + > 4 — , 
ing words: * Neither the conduct of my ancestors, nor 
the oaths of fidelity I myself received with my crown 
from the county of Provence, should have permitted you } 
tv delay so long to succour me; that after having suf-| 


fred the extremity of want and hard hips, not only 


|! 
S if 

| 

| 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 





the motives of h’s conduct sutiic iently evident, mr left |; a more unite: or mene prince never owayed sceptre. His 
the world in little doubt of the iniquity of her sentence.|bounty towards me hath been special. If any one in. 

“If further arguments should be thought necessary in| tend an inquisitive survey of my actions, I entreat them 
support of the innocence of the unfortunate Anne, her|to judge favourably of me, and not rashily to admit any 
serenity, aud even cheerfulness, while under confine-|censorious conceit ; and so I bid the world farewell, be. 
ment and sentence of death, ought to have its weight, |seeching you to commend me in your prayers to God/ 
as it is perhaps unexampled, and rou not well be the |‘This speech she uttered witha smilisg countenance, then 
| issociate of guilt. ‘Never, prince,’ says she in a letter}uncovering her neck, she knelt down, and fervently 
lto Henry, ‘had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all/ejaculated : «To Jesus Christ I commend my soul! But 
i rue allection, than you have ever found in Anne Bo-|though her head was meekly submitted to the axe, the 
Hleya; with which name and place I could willingly have | intrepidity with which she refused the bandage for some 
| contented myself, if God and your grace had been so|time delayed the accomplishment of her sentence ; the 
j pleased ; neither did T at any time so forget myself in |touching expression of her eyes disarmed even her exe- 
F my exaltation, or received queenship, but that I always |cutioner, and it was at length by stratagem that he seized 
ooked for such an alteration as I now find; for the!the moment for giving the stroke of death. An exclama- 
ground of my pre ferment being no surer foundation than | tion of anguish burst from the spectators, which was 








| your grace’s fancy, the least alteration 1 knew was fit quickly overpowered by the discharge of artillery an- 
| Houncing the event, the last royal honour offered to the 


giievous to weak women, but diflicult to be endured by | and sufficient to draw that fanc y to some other object.’ 
the most robust soldier, after having axa reduced even | “In another letter.she says, ‘You have raised me | memory of Anne Boleyn. 

: , " | i , . . 
to feed on the putrescent flesh of the vilest animals, I) fry a private genttewouran to a marchioness; from a “ Although her remains were left to neglect, her chari- 


have been constrained to deliver myself into the hand 
of a cruel 


enemy. 


“ «But if this has happened, as T believe it has, from | ower n, that I may become a saint !’ 


neglizence, and not from inalice, F here conjure you, if| 
any spark of affection remain in your hearts for me, any 
reverence for your orths of allegiance, any remembrance | 
of benefits received from me, never, in any manner, ot 
at any distance of time, to acknowledge as your Jord 
that ungrateful robber, who from a queen has made me 


a captive slave. 
‘If ever it 
him my heir, believe 


hold them false, oi 


shall be told you that I have constituted | 
it not; any writings that may be 

shown you, ‘d from me agains st | 
ny conser, 

“we My will is, that you own for your lord, Louis duke 
of Anjou, not only in Provence and other ultramontane 
states, bul in this kingdom also, where I have appointed | 
lium my hetr and diene gn to revenge this treason and 
violence. ‘To him, then, go an Take 
no more thought for me, but to perform my funeral ser- 
Vice und pray for my soul. And whosoever of you has 
most remembrance of my love for your nation, most pity 
for a queen fallen te such great calamity, let _— 
avenge my death in arms, or address himself to God in| 
prayer for iny soul. This I not only entreat you, but 
as you are even at this moment still my vassals, I com- 





render obedience. 


mand you.’ 

The Provengals, with bitter tears, excused their 
seeming negligence, and intense grief at her 
c aptivity, prowl ed to obey he r commands, and returned 
to their galleys. ‘The Count of Caserta returned with 
them, resolved as faithfully to follow her last injunctions | 


le. 


showing 





as he had followed her fortunes in every vicissituc 

“Oa the departure of the French barons, Durazzo 
returned to the queen to hear the result of their confe- 
yence, when she herseif informed him that she had per- 
formed her last act of sovereignty as honour demanded, 
The melancholy forebodings of the unfortunate Joanna 
were speedily realised, for Charles, finding that he had 
failed in deluding her into his sneasures, resolved to try 
the effect of harsh treatment, and sent her under a strong 
guard to the castle of Muro, a place which, from its 
situation, was out of the reach of all those who might 
wish to befriend her in her fallen fortunes, 

* During eight months, all the miseries of a harsh 
captivity were inflicted on Joanna, in hopes that the 
privations she suffered might compel her to purchase 
some amelioration of her condition by the cession of 
Provence; but, constant to her re ‘solution, the only fruits 
of these measures was a new testament made in prison, 
confirming her former grant to Louis of Anjou. The 
er 0 murder of the unfortunate queen terminated this 
melancholy period of suffering, and closed an existence 


which must have become infinitely worse than death.” 


*O world, thy slippery turas!"—Siakspeare. 


The unfortunate Queen Anne Boleyn having become 
the bar to the felicity of the capricious Henry the Eighth, 
whose affections bad been suddenly transferred to Jane 


| Anne’s de sportment: 


}days were numbered, she seemed to have lost sight of 


fand animation, occasionally quoting her favourite pass- 


|ties could not be consigned to oblivion ; her munificence 
™ as her monument ; her expanded sy mpathies, her open- 
{hi anded bounty, her enlightened beneficence, all conspired 
: Afier her condemnation, no dejec tion was visible in |to fix on Henry’s ferocious despotism an indelible stain 
even on hearing of her brother's lof infamy; and the enthusiasm which accompanied 
When her) E! izabeth to the throne, was, in part at least, a tribute 
‘of gratitude and tenderness to the ill-fated Anne Boleyn.” 


marchioness to a queen; and since you can exalt me no} 
higher im this world, you are resolved to send me to 


death, she betrayed no violent emotions. 





care and sorrow ; much of her time was spent in devo- | 
tion; at intervals she conversed with her wonted grace 
| * Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.” 
Stakspeare. 


azes of poetry. She had no ears communication 
| with her p naan: it is possible she did not wish for the 
pain of bidding them an eternal farewell; but she must 
have passionately desired to behold once more the face of 
her beloved child, for whose future welfare she conti-| “ Lady Jane Grey having unhappily been persuaded 
nued to feel the most tender solicitude. On the evening |to »ccept the crown of England, settled on her by a deed 
previous to her execution, she prostrated herself before ;}of Edward the Sixth, became, with her husband, Lord 
Lady Kingston, deploring the rigour with which she had | Guildford Dudley, to whom she had only been married 
sometimes treated the Princess Mary, and conjuring that }a few months before, the innocent victims of the unre- 
lady, in her name, to supplicate forgiveness of the step- | lenting Mary. When that princess was seated on the 
daughter whom she had offended. In making this soli-| throne which her unfortunate cousin had retained but for 
citation, ber mind was probably impressed with appre-|a few days, she sent orders to Lady Jane to prepare for 
hensions for Elizabeth, over whom Jane Seymour was|death, Young, beautiful, and accomplished, above all 
so soou to assume maternal authority. ‘Til! midnight| tenderly attached to her husband, whose amiable qualities 
she communed with her almoner. At an early hour she|had deservedly gained her affections, Lady Jane never- 
arose, with a serene aspect, conversing with as much |theless heard her sentence with composure, and prepared 
ease as if she had been indifferent to the approaching |to meet her fate with magnanimity. 

Kingston himself was astonished at her deport-| “On the day of execution, her husband desired _per- 
ment, declaring that he had seen many die, but never] mission to see her; but she refused her consent, inform- 
before saw any who rejoiced in death. In the course of ing him by a message, that the tenderness of their 
the m ening x, she even rallied on her approaching execu- | parting would overcome the fortitude of both, and would 

| 
| 








event. 


tion; but this oce:sional pleasantry did not suspend her | too mach unbind their minds from that constancy which 
serious reflections; and she requested Kingston to be | their approaching end required of them. ‘Their sepa- 
present, when she received the sacrament, that he might | ration,’ she said, ¢ would be only for a few moments, and 
attest her protestations of innocence. She afterwards | they would soon regain each other in a scene where their 
expressed her regret that she had yet some hours to live, | affections would be for ever united, and where death, 
declaring, ‘that she longed fur the happy moment of|disappointinent, and misfortunes, could no longer have 
emancipation and triumph.” Nor did her resolution falter | access to them, or disturb their felicity.’ The queen had 
as that time approached ; when, by a prudent precaution | given directions for executing IT adj Jane and her hus- 


of Kingston, strangers were dismissed from the ‘Tower, | band together, but the council dreading that the com- 


and not more than thirty persons admitted to witness | passion of the people might be excited by their youth, beau- 
the catastrophe. By one of those few spectators, Anne ty, and innocence, gave directions that Lady Jane should 
Boleyn is stated to have approached the fatal spot with | be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. From her 
perfect composure ; that her countenance was cheerful, | window she beheld Lord Guildford conducted to execu- 
and retained all its wonted pre-eminence of beauty. At tion, when, having given him some token of her remem- 
this moment, superior to selfish fears or unavailing re-|brance, she awaited her own fate with tranquil firmness. 
grets, she advanced, surrounded by weeping attendants, On her way to the scaffold, whether through malice or 
whom she vainly attempted to reconcile to her destiny. inadvertence, she was met by his lifeless body. She 
Among these, the most cherished was Wiatt’s sister, | stopped a few moments to gaze upon it, then heaving a 
with whom Anne continued in carnest conversation, and, deep sigh, bade the bearers proceed, expressing herself 
at parting, presented to her, with a benignant smile, a| more confirmed by the reports of the constancy of his 
small manuscript prayer book, which the afflicted friend | last moments, than shaken by the melancholy spectacle. 
was ever after accustomed to wear in her bosom as a sa-| Even at the scaffold, her fortitude did not forsake her, 
cred relic ef imperishable attachment. ‘T'o her other cand she addressed the weeping multitude with great com- 
companions she made the same bequest, beseeching them posure. She confessed herself guilty, not of usurping 
not to grieve because she was thus doomed to die, but the crown, but of not more firmly refusing it, and she 
to pardon her for not having always addressed them with , inildly hoped her death would restore tranquillity to the 
becoming mildness: then ascending the scaffold, she |state. She then meekly laid her head on the block, and 
thus addressed the witnesses of her death, with a calm one blow terminated her sufferings and the power of her 








Seymour, was committed to the Tower, impeached, 
brou; ght to trial, condemned without evidence, oak exe- 
cuted without remorse. “ History affords no reason to 
call her innocence in question; and the king, by mar- 


and even smiling countenance : ene mies over her. 

«Friends, and good Chviation: people; Iam herein) «Thus perished an innocent and accomplished female 
your presence to suffer death, whereto I acknowledge |of eighteen years of age, who for simplicity of manners, 
myself adjudged by law, how justly I will not say: I) purity of heart, and extensive learning, was scarcely 
intend not an accusation of any one. I beseech the!ever equatled in any age or country. As Fuller justly 





rving her known rival the day after her execution, made 


Almighty to preserve his majesty long to reign over you 2 observes, she united the innocency of childhood, the 
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beauty of youth, the solidity of middle life, and the 
gravity of old age. ‘She had the birth of a princess, 
the learning of a divine, and the life of a saint; and yet 
suffered the death of a malefactor for the offences of her 
parents.’ : i ’ 

vIn the apartment in which Lady Jane was confined 
in the Tower, the following Latin lines were found in- 
scribed by her on the wall with a pin, or some other 
sharp instrument: 


“Non aliena putes, homini que obtingere possunt: 
Sors hodierna mihi, eras erit illa tibi."—Jane Dudley. 
PARAPHRASED. 
“Think not, O mortal! vainly gay, 
‘That thou from human woes art free ; 
The bitter cup I drink to-day, 
To-morrow may be drunk by thee!” 


*Deo juvante, nil nocet livor malus; 
‘Et non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis; 
Post tenebras spero lucem.”’—June Dudicy. 
PARAPHRASED. 

*‘ Harmless all malice, if our God be nigh; 
Fruitless all pains, if he his heip deny. 
Patient I pass these gloomy hours away, 
And wait the morning of eternal day !” 





“To-day on a throne, to-morrow in a prison.” 


received her sentence of death with great composure 5 | 
saying to those by whom it was announced, ‘The news | 
you bring cannot but be most welcome, since they an-| 
nounce the termination of my miseries. Nor do I ac.) 
count that soul to be deserving of the felicities of im-| 
mortality, which can shrink under the sufferings of the | 
body, or scruple at the stroke that sets it free.’ On the | 
evening before her execution, for which, on the succeed- | 
ing morn, she prepared herself with religious solemnity | 
aad perfect resignation, she ordered all her servants to | 
apyear before her, and drank to them. She even con-| 
descended to beg their pardon for her omissions or ne- | 
glects; and she recommended it to them: to love charity, | 
to avoid the unhappy passions of hatred and malice, and 
to preserve themselves stedfast in the faith of Christ. 
She then distributed among them her money, her jewels, 
and her clothes, according to their rank or merit. She} 
wrote her will with her own hand, constituting the Duke 
of Guise her principal executor; and to the king and| 
queen of France she recommended her son, provided he | 
should prove worthy of their esteem. Mary was be-| 
headed in the castle of Fotheringay on the 8th of February, 
1587, in the 45th year of her age, after a close imprison- | 
ment of nineteen years, during which, under a most 
unparalleled complication of misfortunes, she preserved 
the maznanimity of a queen, and practised with sincerity | 
the duties of a Christian. Her body, after being em-| 
balmed and committed to a leaden coffin, was buried with | 
royal pomp and splendour, in the cathedral of Peter- 
borough. ‘T'wenty years afterwards her bones were, by | 
order of her son and only child, King James the First, 
removed to Westminster, and deposited in their proper 
place am ng the kings of England,” 








“With affections warm, intense, refined, 
She mixed such calin and holy strength of mind; 
That, like heaven's image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictured in her look.’—Cumpbell. 


In the midst of the dreadful scenes of the French 
revolutiea, women submitted to their melancholy fate 
with unshaken fortitude, and, by the examples of courage 
and resignation they displayed, animated with a similar | 
heroism their unfortunate companions in affliction. 

“Madame de Malezey, with her father, mether, and 


| 


sister, was engaged in reading Seneca on the shortness and fortitude. 


of life, when she was summoned before the revolutionary | 
tribunal. 


to her parents and sister, and having embraced them, she | of a town. 


jthe scaffold, and yielded herself to the str 
«The beautiful and ill-fated Mary queen of Scots, ! 


FORTITUDE. 


mother of a family, and am separated from my children 
iill we meet in a better world. Yet, behold! these are 
my father, my mother, and my sister; they are going 
also to death: and shall I weep for an event that leads 
me from this scene of misery and injustice, to unite us 
where sorrow and parting shall be no more ? 

« All the persons in the gallery now crowded round 
Madame de Malezey, eager to receive the consolation 
which her resignation and fortitude could not fail to in- 
spire. ‘The old man, in particular, dried his tears, and 
regarded her as an angel sent from heaven to save him 





| from the bitterness of despair. 

| « Madame de Malezey continued to possess her courage, 
‘and to give the same lively instances of affection towards 
‘her parents after their mutual condemnation. While 
‘they waited in the apartment from whence they were to 


| scissors which she had kept concealed, and approaching 


| 


|her mother, said, ‘ Allow me to cut off your hair, madam, | 


lsuch an office better suits a daughter than an execu- 
|tioner.’ She rendered the same service to her father and 
sister, and then presenting the scissors to the latter, en- 
| treated she would perform the like friendly act for her, 
‘as the last token of their attachment. 


“ With equal &rmness and intrepidity of soul, Madame 
2 





‘ 


> of death.” 





“ Never thinke you, fortune can beare the sway, 
Where Virtue’s force can cause her to obay.” 
Written by Queen E/iz Leth. 

“T will not encourage a hope,” wrote one imprisoned 
woman to her friend, “ because I will not purchase the 
miseries of a disappointment. I wait the result with 
firmness. I shall view with rapture, no doubt, the mo- 
ment that restores me to life and liberty ; and I will Jook | 
without despair on that which shall devote me to the 
grave.” 


>of man | 


“ The voir | 
Gives honour or destroys; but earthly power 
Gives not, nor takes away, the self-applause 
Which on the seaffold suffering virtue feels, | 
Nor that which God appointed its reward.”’—South:y. 
“ Madame Grimaldi, who had been previously distin- | 
guished by the firmness of her character, did not dis-| 
grace her name at that moment when courage ceases to | 
be mere ostentation, and the mind shows its real form, | 
with all its weakness as well as strength. 
«“ When the act of accusatidn was presented to Ma-| 
dame Grimaldi, she mildly refused to read it : her features ! 
were not changed by any emotion of fear or resentment. | 
She distributed to certain poor persons she was accus-| 
tomed to aid, what money she had in her possession. 
She took a kind leave of her waiting-woman and friends, 


a long journey, quits the companions of his route, after 
an intercourse with them which has at once been plea- 
sant and useful.” 


| 


“Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor; | 


For ‘tis the mind that makes the body rich | 
And, as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
What! is the jay more precious than the lark, | 


Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or, is the adder better than the ee’, 
Because his painted skin coutents the eye ?"—Stakspeare 


The conduct of a Frenchwoman at this disastrous | 





\de Malezey approached the place of execution, ascended | 


}of virtue to improve 


361 





r it was evident, he never 


bordering on despair. 


to push him to extremity ; f 
thought on them without anguish 
‘To propose to him to have recourse to the charity of his 
neighbours, she knew, would wound his pride, which 
was excessive. Besides, she was not certain of the suc- 
lcess of that expedient ; and she knew, that a refusal 
iwould be a thousand times more cruel than any species 
lof torture. Even the resource of consolation was not 
{le ft her, for her husband would not listen to any topic 
that might afford hope, but impatiently pressed her to 
'die with him, and to persuade their children to the same 
‘resolution. Surrounded by so many 
| couveguenent, the wife never abandoned herself to despair. 
|One idea arose in her mind, which she expressed to her 
j husband with so much tenderness and courage, that it 


jalmost instantly restored his mind to tranquillity. 


subjects of dis- 


be conducted to the scaffold, she produced a pair of | «¢ Allis not lost,’ she said, «I have health, and our 


five children also. Let us leave this town, and retire to 
some place where we are not known, and I and my 
‘children will labour to support their father.’ She added, 
ithat if their labour was insufficient, she would privately 
‘beg alms for his support. ‘The husband ruminated awhile 
over this proposition, and took his resolution with a con- 
stancy worthy of the honourable life he ever after led. 

««No,’ he said, «I will not reduce you to the disgrace 
of beggary for me; but since you are capable of such 
lattachment to me, I know what remains to render me 
worthy of it.’ 

“ He then lest no time in collecting together the rem- 
nants of his property, which produced a hundred pistoles, 
‘and quitted the town with his family, taking the road toa 
‘distant department; and in the first place where he 
thought he was not known, he changed his dress for the 
coarse attire of a peasant, making his whole family do 
the same; and continuing his route, arrived at a town 
which he thought fit for his purpose; in the neighbour- 
hood of which he hired a cabin, with a field, and a small 
vineyard. He then bought some wool and flax to em- 
ploy the girls, and tools to cultivate the land for himself 
and the boys, the use of which he hired a person to 
teach him. 

« A few weeks sufficed to conquer all difficulties. The 
example of the father and mother excited emulation 
among the children, and acquiring a competence from 
its labour and constancy, originating in the courage and 
fortitude of this virtuous woman, the whole family lived 


from that time in perfect peace and domestic union.” 





to draw good out of evil, and by the help 


misfortunes into blessings Seneca 


It is a masterpiece 


The extraordinary fortitude of Madame Roland, wife of 
the ex-minister of that name, displayed during the series 
of her misfortunes, deserves to be mentioned here; for 
it is, perhaps, more by her courage than any other quality 
that this celebrated woman has merited the eulogiums 


which have been lavished upon her. The following is 


{and she bade adieu to her acquaintance, as one who, on| the account she has herself given of her first imprison- 


ment: 

‘When I found myself enclosed within four dirty 
walls, saw a miserable bed without curtains, and a doubly 
erated window, and was assailed also with that disagree- 
able smell, which a person accustomed to cleanly apart- 
ments always finds in those that are dirty, I felt, indeed, 
that | was in a prison: yet, resolved to accommodate 
myself as much as possible to my circumstances, | de- 
rived some pleasure from observing that my chamber was 


lsufliciently roomy; that it had a fire-place; that the 


covering of the bed was tolerable; that I was supplied 
witha pillow: I forbore to make comparisons, and deemed 
myself not badly accommodated. In this temper [ went 


| period, when the revolution involved hundreds of families | to bed, and resolved to remain in it as long as I found 
in misery and ruin, displayed much strength of mind|myself at ease : 
jnext morning, when my counsellor arrived. 


I had not even left my bed at ten the 
He was 


“ Her family, consisting of her husband and five chil-! still more affected by my situation than on the preceding 


She saw the act of accusation delivered also dren, pined in want in a small cottage at the extremity |evening, and he surveyed my deplorable chamber, with 
They had formerly been opulent, and the} which I was already satisfied because I had slept well, 


courageously led the way to a gallery where a number | father, whose temper was violent, supported his misfor-| with visible agitation. 
| 


of aceused persons were assembled, waiting their call} tune with an impatience difficudt to express. 
The attention of Madame de | quently considered whether he should not put an end to| very great, the drums were frequently beating to arms, 


before the tribunal. 
Malezey was instantly attracted by an old man, who, || 


He fre- 


iis life. His wife, observing the agitation of his mind, |: 


Yielding to the desire of life, and a horror of his impend-|and knowing him capable of a rash act, meditated on the | 


ing destruction, shed torrents of tears. ‘What!’ said |t 


Madame de Malezey, ‘are you a man, and do you weep ? | difficulty was to find motives sufficiently strong. 
I have not less reason for affliction than you: I am the | affection for herself and his children was rather calculated!they can be in the enjoyment of their fury. 


But thejr 
His |! 


neans of withdrawing him from his project. 


“The commotion among the people was at that time 


und I was ignorant of what was passing out of doors. 

“ The tyrants shall not, said I to myself, prevent my 
naking the most of my life to my last moment; more 
1appy in the satisfaction of my own conscience, than 
If they 
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come to put me to death, I will go forward to meet them ; 
and I shall quit life as one who enters a state of repose. 

«“ When I went down to the apartinent of the keeper's 
wife, I found my faithful nurse ; she threw herself into 
my arms, drowned in tears, and choked with sobs; I 
myself melted into sorrow, reproaching myself for the 
tranquillity I had enjoyed, while those who were attached 
to me were afflicted with the most anxious alarms; and, 
picturing to myself successively the anxiety of one per- 
son and another, I felt an indescribable oppression at my 
heart. 

“ T never was accustomed to be expensive in what re- 
gards my personal enjoyments, and I have even a plea- 
sure in exercising my courage in any accidental privation, 
A passion seized me now to make an experiment, to dis- 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 





COURAGE AND PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Telesilla—Artemisin—Clalia—Careas—Countess of Mareh— 
Countess of Monuttort— Margaret of Anjou—Mrs. Edmonds— 
Duchess of Perrara—Coustance de Cezelli—Mademoiselle D’'Or- 
leans—Mademoiselle de Chevreuse—Madame de Vercheres— 
Madame Deshoulicres— Mademoiselle de la Charce—Miss Bail 
ly— Faithful negress—Courageous Frenchwoman—Wife of a 
satlor— Faithful domestic—Augustina “ Saragossa’’—Presence 
of jind in a German girl--English heroisin. 





“Presence of mind and courage in distress 
Are more than arinies to procure success.” 





“Courage is active fortitude ; it meets dangers, and 


attempts to repel them. ‘This virtue is alone excited by 


¢ Upon their arrival at the camp of the Etrurians, one 
of these virgins, named Clelia, considering that their 
| chastity was not secure among so many warriors, ex. 
horted her companions to deliver themselves from this 
just apprehension, telling them that it wou!d be better 
to expose their lives than their honour. Having suc- 
| ceeded in bringing her companions to entertain the same 
| opinion, they unanimously adopted the courageous reso- 
‘lution of escaping from their enemies by swimming 
facross the Tiber to Rome. This extraordinary feat they 
| actually performed in safety, and under the guidance of 
| Cleelia arrived at their native city: but although their 
parents could not fail to applaud their adventurous en- 
terprise, they would not thus suffer the public faith to 
be violated, and with true Roman severity they sent 


cover in what degree the power of the mind can narrow | €Xposure to those evils which are usually productive of | them back to the king, that he might punish them if he 


the wants of man. At the end of four days I began to 
reduce the quality of my breakfast, and, instead of coffee 


the emotion of fear.” 
Although this valuable quality of the mind is not in 


| thought proper. 


Brought into the presence of Porsenna, the monarch 


or chocolate, to take bread and water: I ordered a small |the present day so remarkable a feature in the female! enquired who first proposed so dangerous an enterprise? 


plate of some simple dish, with vegetables, for my dinner, |Character as formerly, there are not fewer opportunities 


and in the evening a few vegetables without any dessert. I | for its display. 
first drank small beer in lieu of wine, and then I dis-|like the heroines of past ages, to lead armed troops to 


continued the beer. As this economy had a moral object, | the field of battle ; 


Woien are not now indeed called upon, 


| The Roman virgins imagining that this question was put 


with a view of punishing the author of the project, re- 


¢ : to; mained silent, but they were spared the pain of betray- 
but many trying circumstances of life| ing their leader by the candid avowal of Cleelia, who 


and as 1 equally disliked and despised a frugality that) might he enumerated, where courage is indispensably | informed Porsenna that she alone had been the author of 


had no other end than to save, [ appropriated a sum for | 1 
the poorer sort in the prison, that [ might have the plea- [ing fortitude and heroism. 


sure, while [ eat my dry bread in the morning, to reflect 


that they would have a better dinner for my privations.” | like courage, hard to be obtained, inevitably bears with 
* When Madame Roland arrived at the Conciergerie,” {it a permanent reward. 


says the author of the ‘Memoirs of a Prisoner,’ “the 
hlood of the twenty-two deputies still flowed on the spot. 
Though she well comprehended the fate which awaited | 
her, her firmness did not forsake her. Although past the 
prime of life, she was a fine woman, tall, and of an ele- 
gant form: an expression infinitely superior to what is 
usually found in women was seen in her large black eyes, | 
at once forcible and mild. She frequently spoke from 
her window to those without, with the extent and great- 
ness of mind of a man of the first order of talent. Some- 
times, however, the susceptibility of her sex gained the 
ascendance, and it was seen that she had been weeping 
no doubt at the remembrance of her daughter and hus- 
band. ‘This mixture of delicate feeling and heroic forti- 
tude rendered Madame Roland still more interesting. 
As she passe d to her examination, we saw her with that 
firmness of deportment which usually marked her cha- 
racter: as she returned, her eyes were moistened with 
tears, but they were tears of indignation, She had been 
treated with the grossest rudeness, and questions had 
been put to her insulting to her honour. The day on 
which she was condemned she had dressed herself in 
white, and with peculiar care ; her long black hair hung 
down loose to her waist. After her condemnation she 
returned to the prison with an alacrity that was little 
By a sign, that was not mistaken, 
she gave all to understand she was condemned to die. 
Associated in the same death with her, was a man who 
had not her fortitude ; yet she infused a portion of her 
eourage Into his mind, in a manner so attractive and 
jrresistible, that he was seen more than once to smile! 

«* When she came to the place of execution, she bowed 
to the statue of Liberty, and pronounced these memorable 
words:—* O Liberty! how many ciises are committed 


in thy name!” 


short of pleasure. 


There are on record innumerable instances of fortitude 
displayed by the female martyrs, but rendered so revolt- 
ing by the details of unparalleled cruelty and superstition 
which accompany them, that they have been purposely 
suppressed here. Sucli examples are unnecessary in the 
present enlightened state of society, as there is no danger 
of the recurrence of similar persecutions ; but in passing 
silen*y over the sufferings and unshaken constancy of 
these heroic women, it is a consolation to know that, for 
those who remain “ faithful unto death,” is reserved the 
“crown of life,” as an imperishable and eternal portion. 
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necessary to enable them to fulfil their duty with becom- 
Presence of mind is equally desirable, and although, 


Both these virtues are most 
easily acquired by those who are already possessed of 
their firm basis, health, for when the body is enervated, 
the mind becomes enfeebled, torpid, and incapable of ex- 
ertion: thus the invalid is rendered a prey to nervous- 
ness and fear, and trembles at the remotest symptoms of 
danger; while the person in health looks with an intre- 
pid eye on difficulties, sufferings, and death, remaining 
undaunted and undismayed by the appalling spectacle. 





‘This may plant courage in their quailing breasts; 
_Por yet is hope of life, and victory.”—Shuhspeare. 





“ Telesilla, a lyric poetess of Argos, rendered her 
country illustrious by her writings, and saved it by her} 
courace, 

“The city of Argos was on the point of falling into) 
the hands of the Lacedeemonians; it had lost six thou-| 
sand men, among whom were the flower of its youth. | 

«'T'elesilla collected the women most proper to second | 
her designs, furnished them with arms, which she pro- 
vided from the temples or houses of individuals, placed 
herself with them on the walls, and finally repulsed the 
enemy, who, from fear of being reproached either with 
victory or deteat, retired from before the city. The most 
signal honours were rendered to these female warriors, 
some of whom fell in the contest; and a statue was! 
erected in gratitude to Telesilla, and placed in the tem-| 
ple of Venus.” 


“'Thro’ perils both of wind and limb, 
Thro’ thick and thin she follow’d hina 
In ew ry adventure W’ undertook, 
And never him or it forsook. 
At breach of wall, or hedge surprise, 
She shard Vv th’ hazard and the prize: 
At beating quarters up, or forage, 
Bohav'd herself with matchless courage ; 
And laid about in fight more busily 
Than the Amazonian dame Penthesile.”—ITZudidras. 
“The celebrated Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
was remarkable for her courage and patriotism. She, 
assisted Xerxes, in his expedition against Greece, with a 
fleet. Her valour was so great that the monarch ob- 
served, ‘that all his men fought like women, and all 
the women like men.’ ‘The Athenians were so ashamed 
of fighting against a woman, that they offered a reward 
of 10,000 drachmas for her head.” 





“ True nobility is exempt from fear: 
More can I bear, than you dare execute.”—Stakspeare. 
In the early part of the history of Rome, the inhabit- 
ants of that city having concluded a peace with Por- 
senna, king of Etruria, in order to render their treaty 
more lasting, sent their daughters to that monarch as 
hostages. 





,* Carcas sum, 


/ forees: and when a tremendous warlike engine, called a 





their offence ; and that, in consequence, no one but her- 
self deserved punishment. Porsenna was so charmed 
with this frank acknowledgment, that he could not re- 
frain from bestowing on the courage of the captive 
maiden the admiration it so justly merited: he immedi- 
ately granted her her own liberty and that of her com- 
panions, presenting her at the same time with a cata- 
phractery horse, which was the recompense of a brave 
man who had signalised himself in battle; as much as 
to say, that her action equalled that of the most brave, 
He also permitted Clelia to choose among the other 
hostages those whom she would most like to set at liber- 
ty; she immediately selected all the young children, as 
she considered their situation most exposed to fatigue 
and danger. 

Accompanied by the Roman virgins and the children, 
whose freedom she had obtained, Clelia returned to 
Rome with all the magnificence of a triumph, where she 
was rejoiced with a joy equal to her own by its citizens, 
who were justly proud of their alliance with so illustri- 
ous a female. A statue on horseback was afterwards 
erected in a public market-place, to commemorate the 
virtue and boldness of Clelia, and the generosity of Por- 
senna. 


_——_——- 


“Courage and conduct, in the doubtful field, 
When rages wide the storm of mingling war, 
Are rare indeed ; but how to generous ends 
To turn success, and conquest, rarer still.”"— Tomson. 

« Careas, Queen of Carcassone, upon finding that 
city besieged by Charlemagne, defended it with such 
dauntless resolution, that the emperor allowed her to re- 
tain the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the place. 

« Carcassone was afterwards besieged by the Saracens, 
who, jesting at the idea of a female warrior, said, ‘ she 
ought to spin rather than fight.’ The queen overheard 
this contemptuous speech, which was uttered under the 
walls of her city ; and arming herself with a lance, to 
which, as to a distaff, she attached a quantity of hemp, 
leaving only the point bare, she set it on fire, and rushed 
into the midst of the enemy, who were so frightencd 
that they immediately took to flight. 

“The shield and victorious lance of Carcas may still 


'be seen at Carcassone, and over the gate of the city is a 


representation of the heroine, with this inscription 
99> 





“On Britain's stage, when Roman Portia charms, 
And female grace with manly courage arms, 
Each sex alike her daring virtues fire, 
The fair exult, and all the brave admire.”—Aane Seward. 

« At the time that Edward the Third was engaged in 
his war with Scotland, part of the English army, led on 
by Montague, besieged Dunbar, which ‘ Black Agnes,’ 
Countess of March, defended with uncommon courage 
and obstinacy. This extraordinary lady manifested her 
scornful opinion of the besiegers, by ordering her wait- 
ing maids to brush off from the walls the dust produced 
by their battering engines, in the sight of the English 
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sow, approached the walls, the countess exclaimed in a {headed by Sir Walter de Manny, sallied from the city 
loud voice, ‘Montague, beware! your sow shall soon jattacked the camp of the besiegers, and reduced it t 


cast her pigs!’ which she verified, for an immense mass j ashes. 


of rock, thrown down from a lofty tower, accompanied 


“ Unfortunately, however, the count, who was soo! 


her threat, and crushed the ponderous missile, and the afterwards set at liberty by a treaty, was slain in the de 


” 
. 


besiegers which it contained 





“ Be ereat in act as you have been in thought: 
‘ . . > So shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example ; and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution.”—Srakspeare. 


Contemporary with Black Agnes, lived Jane Countess 


of Montfort, who was remarkable for her courage and 
presence of mind, Si 

« The count, her husband, had seized upon his inhe- 
ritance, the duchy of Brittany, in opposition to the 
claims of Charles of Blois, who had married a grand- 
daughter of the late duke. Edward the Third of Eng- 
land had engaged to support the pretensions of the 
count, but when De Montfort was taken prisoner by the 
enemy shortly after, it appeared very unlikely that he 
would be much benefited by this royal alliance. The 
affairs of Brittany, however, were very unexpectedly re- 
trieved by the conduct of the Lady Jane, wife of the 
imprisoned count. Roused by the news of her husband’s 
captivity from those domestic cares to which she had 
hitherto entirely confined herself, she boldly resolved to 
support the falling fortunes of her family. On receiving 
the fatal intelligence, instead of giving way to despair, 
she instantly assembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where 
she then resided, and taking her infant son in her arms, 
conjured them to extend their protection to the last male 
heir of their ancient sovereigns; expatiated on the re- 
sources to be derived from England, and entreated them 


to make one daring effort against a usurper, who, being 
allied to Franee, would sacrifice their ancient liberty as | 


the price of assistance. 

«The bold and pathetic appeal of the countess so af- 
fected those whom she addressed, that they were inspired 
with the same enthusiastic ardour, and resolved to de- 
fend her with their lives and fortunes, 

“Jane then made a progress through all the other 
fortresses of the duchy, and induced them to adopt simi- 


fence of his rights. The hopes of the people of Brit 
ward warmly espoused his cause. 
riod, Charles of 
which Jane had reduced, was 

ments, dangerously wounded, and taken prisoner by the 
intrepid countess.” 


“Courage alone can save us.”’—Southey 


“In the chivalrous ages, women not only attacked 
! 


and obtained victories. 

“Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, by 
her uncommon genius and courage supported her feeble 
husband under the most trying circumstances, teaching 
him how to conquer by her example: she replaced him 
on the throne, and twice relieved him from prison. Op- 
pressed by misfortunes of every description, her courage- 
ous spirit did not forsake her, till she had in person 
decided twelve battles. This queen displayed a remarka- 
ble presence of mind on many occasions, but more par- 
ticularly once when she had escaped with great difliculty 
from the field of battle, where she had sustained a de- 
feat ; and, carrying her infant son in her arms, was 
secking for shelter in a neighbouring forest: wandering 
about in this forlorn situation, she lost her way, and was 


her jewels, began to quarrel concerning the division of 
the booty. Margaret took advantage of this favourable 
}Opportunity to make her eseape, which 
effected, when, breathless and ready to faint with fatigue, 





she had scarcely 


i 


ithe queen, suggested the following expedient at this 
| critical moment. ‘Here, my friend,’ she exclaimed, (as 
she advanced and presented her child to the robber,) ‘to 
|your care I commit the safety of your king’s son.’ Th 
|roffian, overcome with astonishment and delight at t! 


t 


tany being thus transferred to his infant heir, King Ed-| of it he could not tell. 

Ata subsequent pe-| 
3lois, hastening to assist a fortress} the cards in the mean time.’ 
attacked in his entrench-} hastened across the Channel: but 


and defended fortifications, but even commanded armies} 


stopped by some robbers, who, after plundering her of 


. ' | 
she encountered another robber, sword in hand. The 
maternal affection and never-failing presence of mind of} 


;confidence so unexpectedly reposed in him, afforded the} 


| council was called; and, after a speech, the doctor deli- 
»} vered his box, which being opened by the secretarysthe 
first thing that presented itself was the knave of clubs. 
1) This sight surprised the viceroy and the 


council, but 
-| much more the doctor, who assured them that he had re- 
-| ceived a commission from the queen, but what was come 
“We ll, we I,’ re plied the vice- 
roy, ‘you must go back for another, and we will shuffle 

! The doctor accordingly 
at Holyhead he re- 
‘! ceived the intelligence of the queen's death, and the ae- 
feession of Elizabeth, who settled on Mrs. Edmonds a 
| pension of forty pounds a year, for saving her protestant 
subjects in Ireland.” 


| 
| , . 
Faithful friend 


Amidst the many faithless 





The Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Louis the 
| ‘Tw lfth, distinguished herself by her presence of mind 
and heroism. 

“The first Prince of Condé had been imprisoned 
through the intrigues of the Duke of Guise, but his con- 
sort having gained admittance to his prison, changed 
dresses with him, and, thus attired, the prince effected 
his escape, while his faithful wife remained a prisoner in 
The prince fled for refuge to the fortress of 
Montargis, which belonged to the Duchess of Ferrara, 
who had interested herself greatly in his behalf. The 
Duke of Guise being unable to discover his retreat, set 


his stead. 





ithe Princess of Condé at liberty, concluding, naturally 
| enough, that she would join her husband, and thus afford 
| his emissaries an opportunity of discovering his asylum. 
|The duke was right in his conjectures; the princess 
| hastened to her husband, and thus innocently betrayed 
ihis retreat. The Duke of Guise, on learning that it 
| was the Duchess of Ferrara who had afforded shelter to 
the prince, despatched orders for her to deliver him up; 
but on an absolute refusal being returned from the 
duchess in answer, the king, Francis the Second, was so 


j ‘ 
much irritated, that he directed all the 





troops in the 


I nei ibourhood of Montargis to assemble, under the 
Count de Malicourt, whom he ordered to invest the 
castle, and bring him the prince, dead or alive. 

“In obedience to these commands, the count sudde nly 


lar measures; she visited the garrisons, and provided /royal fugitives all the protection and assistance which| appeared before Montargis, with a large body of troops 


every thing*necessary for sustenance and defence; thus their situation demanded, and finally procured them ajand a formidable train of a 


having secured the whole province from any surprise of 
the enemy, she sent her son over to England, and shut 


safe passport to Flanders. 
While we admire the wonderful presence of mind of 


tillery. A trumpeter was 
| despatched to the duchess with threats of instantly lay- 


ing the castle in ashes if she did not put the troops in 


herself up in Hennebonne, there to await the arrival of | Margaret, we must bestow on the conduct of the robber} possession of her illustrious guest. The alarm of the 


some troops from that country. 


|the esteem it so truly deserves, and regard it as a re- 


| , . 
guards and dependants of the duchess, on learning this 


| 


“Charles of Blois, thinking that a war conducted by | markable instance of great virtues being obscured, yet} terrific intelligence, was such that they crowded round 


a woman would soon be terminated, opened the cam- 


|not obliterated, by circumstances. Had the robber been 


| the duchess, and earn stly besought her to a quiesce in 


paign, and speedily gained possession of Rennes, whence | placed in another situation, it is probable that he would] the count’s demand. She repelled them with indigna- 


he proceeded to Hennebonne, where the brave countess! have become a virtuous member of society, while as an}tion, but the 


commanded in person. Animated by the presence of so 


courageous a leader, the garrison made a vigorous de-| tached to his memory an honour which even the noble 


fence. Jane, on her part, performed prodigies of valour ; | 
clad in complete armour, she stood foremost in the 
breach, sustained the most violent assaults, and flying 
with active vigilance from post to rampart, encouraged 
her troops, and displayed skill that would have done ho- 
nour to the most experienced general. One day, per- 
ceiving that the besiegers, while engaged in a general} 
attack, had left their camp unguarded, Jane sullied forth 
by a postern with five hundred men, set fire to their bag- 
gage and magazines, and created so universal an alarm, 
that the besiezers desisted from the assault, to cut off her 
communication with the town. Finding it impossible 
to return, Jane galloped towards Auray, which she 
reached in safety. She however returned at the expira- 
tion of five days, at the head of her little army, cut her 
way through part of the camp, and entered the town in 
triumph. By this time, however, so many breaches had 
been made in the walls, that the place was considered no 
longer tenable; and the bishop of Leon, disregarding 
the prayers and remonstrances of the countess, had de- 
termined to capitulate: he was indeed engaged in a con- 
ference with Charles of Blois, when Jane, who had 
ascended a lofty tower, and was casting an eager look 
towards the sea, descried a flect at a distance. She in- 
stantly ran into the streets, crying out in a transport of 


capitulation !" She was right in her conjectures; the 


outlaw, his conduct to his unfortunate sovereign has at- 


and titled might be proud to share. 


“ Errors, not to be reeall’d, do find 
Their best redress from presence of the mind.” 

Sir James Ware, in his History of Ireland, relates the 
following singular fact of the protestants there being 
saved from a dreadful persecution, through the admira- 
ble presence of mind of a woman. 

“ At the latter end of Queen Mary’s reign, a commis- 
sion was signed for the purpose of punishing the here- 


was honoured with this Awmane appointment, to execute 
which he set off with great alacniy. On his arrival at 


tics in that kingdom, and Dr. Cole, Dean of St. Paul’s,| ! 


gallant Condé, who had overheard their 


a hae 


} 


sing 


rushed from his 
himself to the duchess’s fol 
and Conde is at your head! since you have not courage 
to defend him, his death shall reti 
prehensions.’ While he spoke, he proc ceeded to mount 
the ramparts, determined to stand the fury of the first 
charge of cannon. With a loud voice he called to the 
officer who commanded the artillery under the walls, 
‘ Behold,’ 
your vengeance upon him alone, and let him die, as he 
has lived, with honour.’ The officer, astonished at this 
unexpected circumstance, sent to the Count de Malicourt, 
at a little distance, for his instructions. The 


entreaties, 





‘You tremble, 


eve you from your ap- 


said he, ‘the object of your search; direct 


who was 
latter riding up, ordered him to fire according to the 
prince’s request, when the Duchess of Ferrara appear- 
ing on the walls, took the prince by the hand, and threw 
herself before him. ‘Turn your fury upon me,’ said 





Chester, he sent for the mayor to sup with him, an. in 
the course of conversation related his business; then} 
going to his cloak-bag, he took out the box containing] 
the commission, and having shown it, with great joy ex-| 
claimed, ‘'This will lash the heretics of Ireland.’ Mrs. 
Edmonds, the landlady, overheard this discourse, and 
having several relations in Ireland, who were protestants 
as well as herself, resolved to put a trick upon the doc- 
tor; and while he went to attend the magistrate to the 
door, took the commission out of the box, and in its 
room placed a pack of cards, with the knave of clubs} 
uppermost. The zealous doctor, suspecting nothing of 
the matter, put up his box, took shipping, and, arriving 


she to the count, ‘and destroy at one instant the illus- 
trious Condé, and the daughter of your long lamented 
king.’ 

«The memory of Louis the Twelfth was idelised by 
the soldiers, and almost with one voice they called to the 
engineer, who was putting the match to the cannon, to 
stop, and then bade the count to respect the daughter of 
him who had been the father of his people; and, with 





the utmost astonishment, Malicourt beheld them after- 
wards turn their backs on the castle, and march to their 
different quarters. 

“The gencrous duchess was amply repaid for her ex- 








English fleet speedily entered the harbour, and the troops, 





safe in Dublin, went immediately to the viceroy. A 


ertions by the safe escape of the price, who departed 
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from bis benefactress the same night with a few friends, 
and having joined a large body of the Huguenots, after- 


wards defeated the king’s troops In seve ral battles.” 


Who shall find a vahant woman 
thines brought from afar off, aud from the uttermost coast. ‘Th 


heart of ber husband trusteth mm her Proverbs. 


The town of Leucates, in Languedoc, being besieged 
by the faction of the League in 1590, M. de Berri, who 
was the governor, was taken prisoner, under pretence of 
demanding an interview with him. He, however, con- 
trived at the moment to write to Constance de Cezelli, 
his wife, whose talents and courage he was well ac- 
quainted with. He begged her to take the command of 
the town, and to defend it to the last extremity. Not 
losing a moment's time, she obeyed him, maintaining 
order, and showing herself often upon the walls with a 
pike in her hand, encouraging the garrison by her ex- 
ample. When the assailants perceived her plans and 
intrepidity, they sought to intimidate her by threatening 
to put her husband to death, if she did not give up the 
place. She had large possessions, and offered all will- 
ingly to ransom him; but said she would not buy even 
his life, by an act of perfidy at which he would blush. 
They put him likewise to the most cruel tortures, that 
he might be thus induced to command his wite to open 
the gates to them: but he braved their menaces, and; 
being obliged to raise the siege, they put their cruel 
threat into execution, and strangled him. 

On receiving this news, the unfortunate Constance 
was struck with grief and horror; but, feeling that a 
Christian must not give way to vengeance, she opposed 
the wishes of the garrison to make reprisals on some 
gentlemen who were their prisoners; and, in the hour 
of anguish, exerted herself to save their lives. 

Henry the Fourth, who knew how to recompense 
great actions, sent Constance a commission to continue 
governor of Leucates, which she held for twenty-seven 
vears, with a reversion in favour of her son. 





Nor com’st thou bat by heaven; recom’st alone 

Some god impels with courage not thy own 

No human hand the weighty gates unbarrd, 

Nor coull the boldest of our youth have dard 

‘To pass our outworks, or clude the guard.”"— Pope's Ho ner. 


At the eventful peri od of the Fronde, many French 
ladies distinguished themselves by acts of courage and 
heroism. 

“ Mademoiselle d' Orleans, known better by the name 
of Montpensier, accompanied the royal army to Orleans, 
opened herself a passage into the city, and, by her reso- 
lution and eloquence, prevailed on the wavering inhabit- 
ants to espouse the cause of the Fronde. Soon after she 
rescued the great Condé, who had been defeated by 
Marshal Turenne, by hastening with the citizens of Paris 
to his aid, opening the gates of the city, and causing the 
guns of the Bastile to be fired on the troops of the 
king.” 

« Not less bold was the determination of Mademoiselle 
de Chevreuse, who, when the great Condé, the Prince 
de Conti, and the Dukes de Beaufort and de Nemours, 
were assembled in the library of the Duke of Orleans, 
adopted the ingenious expedient of turning the key on 
them, and thus made them her prisoners.” 


* Courage our greatest failings docs supply ! 
Lord Kames, in his “Sketehes of the History of 
Man,” relates an extraordinary instance of presence of 
mind united with courage. 
« Some Iroquois, in the year 1690, attacked the fort 
de Verchéres in Canada, which belonged to the French, 


and had approached silently, hoping to scale the palisade, | perfectly undismayed, as she afterwards declared. 


when some musket-shot forced them to retire: on their 
advancing a second time, they were again repulsed, in 
wonder and amazement that they could perceive no per- 
son excepting a woman, who was seen every where. 
This was Madame de Verchéres, who conducted herself 
with as much resolution and courage as if supported by 
a numerous garrison. The idea of storming a place 
wholly undefended, except by women, occasioned the 
Jroguois to attack the fortress repeatedly, but, after two 


? The price of her is as | 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 











days’ siege, they found it necessary to retire, lest they |‘ Ah! now I shall ascertain what thou art ;’ at the same 
should be intercepted in their retreat. time she extended both her hands towards the place 
«'T'wo years afierwards, a party of the same nation so!against which she felt that the intruder was resting, 
unexpectedly made their appearance before the same fort, |'They came in contact with two ears, soft as velvet, which 
that a girl of fourteen, the daughter of the proprietor, had | she firmly grasped, determined to retain her hold until 
but just time to shut the gate. With this young woman | the morning should lend its light to discover to whom or 
lthere was no person whatever except one soldier, but not| to what they belonged. Day at length released her from 
lat all intimidated by her situation, she showed herself) the awkward and painful position in which she had re- 
| sometime s in one place, sometimes in another, frequently mained for many hours, and discovered her prisoner to be 
}changing her dress, in order to give some appearance of | Gros Blanc, « large dog belonging to the chateau, and as 
a garrison, and always fired opportunely. In short, the | worthy, if faith and honesty deserve the title, as any of 
faint-hearted Iroquois once more departed without suc-/its inhabitants. Far from resenting the bondage in which 
cess. Thus the presence of mind of this young girl was} Madame Deshouliéres had so long kept him, he licked 
the means of saving the fort.” |her hands, while she enjoyed a hearty laugh at this Ju- 
dicrous end of an adventure, for the encounter of which 
she had braced every nerve. 
“In the meantime the count and countess, wholly given 
|up to their fears, had found it impossible to close their 
« Madame Deshouliers, the celebrated French poetess, |eyes during the night. The trial to which their friend 
was at one time on a visit at the chateau of the Count/had exposed herself grew more terrible to their imagina- 
and Countess de Luneville. Upon her arrival she was | tion the more they dwelt upon it, till they at length per- 
| requested to make her choice of all the bedrooms in the | suaded themselves that death would be the inevitable 
mansion, one only excepted, which no one was permitted | consequence. With these forebodings they procceded, 
to enter, as a report had been circulated that it was ajas soon as it was light, to the apartment of Madame 
haunted apartinent, and, from the strange noises that| Deshouliéres; scarcely had they courage to enter it, or 
had been frequently heard at night in it, it was generally | to speak when they had done so. 
believed to be the case by the inhabitants of the chateau.| « From this state of petrifaction they were relieved, by 
Madame Deshouliéres was no sooner made acquainted | their friend undrawing her curtains, and paying them the 
with this circumstance than, to the surprise and terror of|compliment of the morning, with a triumphant look. 
her friends, she declared her intention of occupying this | She then related all that had passed, with an impressive 
dreaded room, in preference to any other. The count | solemnity ; and having roused intense curiosity to know 
looked aghast as she disclosed this determination, and in | the catastrophe, she said, ‘ Monsieur, you sha!! no longer 
a tremulous voice entreated her not to be so rash, since,|continue in an illusion, which long indulgence has en- 
however brave curiosity might at present make her, pace to you. There (pointing to Gross Blanc) is the 
was probable that she would pay too dearly for its grati-| nocturnal visiter whom you have so long taken for the 
fication. ghost of your mother ;’ for such the count had concluded 
“The countess observing that all her husband said | it to be, from his mother having been the last person who 
failed of intimidating the high-spirited Madame Deshou- |died at the chateau. ‘I will now,’ (continued the heroic 
licres, now added her persuasions to divert her friend lady,) ‘complete my task, and emancipate your mind 
from the enterprise, from which the bravest man might| from the shackles of superstition, by proving to you that 
shrink appaled. All the arguments that could be urged | all which has so long disturbed the peace of your family 
were insufficient to shake the determined purpose of the|has arisen from natural causes.’ Madame arose, and 
adventurer. Her courage was superior to these repre-| made her friends examine the lock of the door, the wood 
sentations of the dangers to which she was going to ex-|of which was so decayed as to render the locking of it 
pose herself, because she was convinced that they must | uscless, against a very moderate degree of strength. This 
owe their colouring to superstition, acting upon weak | facility of entrance had been evidently the cause of Gros 
minds: she entertained no faith in the fleshy arm of a/ Blanc, who liked not sleeping out of doors, making choice 
departed spirit, and from an immaterial one, her life was|of this room. The rest is easily accounted for ; Gros 
sale. Her noble host and hostess pleaded, pitied, blamed, | Blanc smelt and wished to possess himself of the candle, 
but at length yielded to her wish of taking possession of|in attempting which he committed all the blunders, and 
the haunted chamber. Madame Deshouliéres found it! caused all the noises, which had disturbed the silence of 
grand and spacious,—the windows dark, from the thick-| the night; and he would have taken possession of the 
ness of the walls,— the chimney antique, and of cavern-| bed also, if he had not given the lady an opportunity of 
ous depth. As soon as madame was undressed, she| seizing his ears. Thus are the most simple events mag- 
stept into bed, ordered a large candle to be placed in the|nified into omens of fearful and supernatural agency, 
bracket which stood in a stand near it, and enjoining her| while the conduct of Madame Deshouliéres affords one 
|femme-de-chambre to shut the door securely, dismissed |example, among many others, of the superiority which 
jher. Having provided herself with a book, according to | presence of mind and courage possess over superstition 
| custom, she calmly read her usual time, and then sank | and credulity.” 
,to repose, She was soon roused by a noise at the door; 
it opened, and the sound of footsteps succeeded. Ma- 
| daine Deshouliéres immediately decided that this must be 
ithe supposed ghost, and therefore addressed it with the 
assurance that, if it hoped to frighten her from her pur- 
ipose, of detecting the impostor which had excited such 
jfoolish alarm throughout the castle, it would find itself 


\disappointed in the attempt, for she was resolutely bent ° nae . 
| upon penetrating and exposing it at all hazards. No head, and, by little skirmishes, harassed the enemy in the 


|answer was returned ; the threat was reiterated, but all mountains, and contributed very much to meke 7 
|to no purpose. At length the intruder came in contact | Mandon the country. In the meantime, her oe saphael 
/with a large screen, which it overturned so near the bed, | orted the people in the plains to remain fethful tot helt 
lthat, getting entangled in the curtains which played | uty and her sister caused the cables of the enemys 
jloosely on the rings, they returned a sound so sharp that boats to be cui so thes they could be of no wee <4 oe. 

Louis the Fourteenth gave Mademoiselle de la Charce a 


| A 
‘one under the influence of fear would have taken it for ; a 

pension, and permitted her to place her sword and 

On | 2tmour in the treasury of St. Denis.” 








* T have a thousand spirits in one breast, 
To answer tweuty thousaud such as you.”"—Siakspearc. 








* Rise to your duty, 
This is the hour! "’—Lord Byron. 
“In the attack the Duke of Savoy made upon Dauphi- 
ny, in 1692, the courageous Mademoiselle de la Charce 
armed the villages in her department, put herself at their 





|the shrill scream of an unquiet spirit; but madame was 


the contrary, she continued to interrogate the nocturnal 
visi er, whom she suspected to be one of the domestics ; 
but it still maintained an unbroken silence, though no- 
thing could be less quiet than its movements, for now it ran Act well yout part, there all the honour lies.”—~Pope. 
against the stand on which stood the heavy candle and| A few days before the battle of Falkirk, so disastrous 
candlestick, which fell with a thundering noise. At|to the English army, Lord Loudon made a bold attempt 
length, tired of all these exertions, it came and rested | to seize the pretender at Moy, the account of which is 
itself at the foot of the bed. Madame Deshouliéres, still}thus narrated by the Chevalier Johnstone :— 





* Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 








retaining her self-possession, immediately exclaimed,}| “On the 16th of February, the prince slept at Moy, 2 
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cast!e belonging to the chief of tae clan of Mackintosh, 
about two leagues from Inverness. Lord Loudon, lieu- 
tenant-general in the service of King George, and coijonel 
of aregiment of Highlanders, being at Inverness, with 
about two thousand regular troops, the prince intended to 
await the arrival of the other columns before approaching 
nearer to that town. In the mean time, Lord Loudon 
formed the project of seizing by surprise the person of 
the prince, who could have no suspicion of any attempt 


them, and having seated herself, with the utmost sang- 
| froid, on the bomb-shell, she put out the match, thus ex- 
tricating from danger all that were around her, many of | 
whom witnessed this courageous and devoted act. His 
highness rewarded this intrepid female by bestowing on 
her a pension of three francs a day, and engaged to pro- 
mote her husband after the siege; while the Duke de 
Crillon, imitating the generous example of the prince, | 
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“ From lowest place when virtuous thangs proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed.”"—Shahspeare 
“A servant maid, at Munich, signalised herself by 
her singular presence of mind. She was in a garden, 
with a child of nine mouths old, and had set it down on 
the ground, when suddenly an eagle darted trom the air, 
to seize upon it as a prey. This young woman, who 
was fortunately close by, with extraordinary courage and 
presence of mind, threw a shawl at the bird, which cover- 
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of the kind, conceiving himself in perfect security at|ensured to her likewise a daily payment of five francs.” 
Moy; and his lordship would have succeeded in this de- 
sien, but for the intervention of that invisible Being who 
ae “os . . * 
frequently chooses to maniest his power, in overturning “ An honest tale speeds best, being plainly tol 
the best contrived schemes of feeble mortals. His lord- s 
ship, at three o’clock in the afternoon, posted guards, and 
a chain of sentinels, all round Inverness, both within and 

yut the town, with positive orders not to suffer any : : : sg , 
without ty P * |main deck, and being asked by the admiral what she did 
erson to leave it, on any pretext whatever, or whatever | é * ’ 
a . : ithere, she replied,‘ An’t please your honour, my husband 
the rank of the person mightbe. He ordered, at the same}. ” -oite 1 ‘cri e eet hee 
ime, fifteen hundred men to hold themselves in readiness —— “ we r ~— r “i ine gnc 1 7 le eo rn - 
to march at a moment’s warning ; and having assembled | SUPP'Y DIS Place: Go you arene ea Parnes re ee 
his body of troops without noise, and without alarming |} 7 ‘ 
re body | t I eR aes aye = a ther, that by being on board she had been guilty of a 
the inhabitants, he put himself at their head, and instant- | aC. : : 
ly set off, planning his march so as to arrive at the castle breach of orders, but at the same time presented her with 

; set off, ple 3 a § § H St . . ' 

y. M te 5a o'clock at night ten guineas for so gallantly supplying the place of her 
of Moy about ele : i . pa : - 

Bis ; > ee a yusLand,. 

« While some English officers were drinking in the ‘ 
house of Mrs. Bailly, an inn-keeper in Inverness, and 
passing the time till the hour of their departure, her 
daughter, a girl of about thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
who happened to wait on them, paid great attention to 
their conversation, and from certain expressions dropped 
from them, she discovered theirdesigns. As soon as this 
generous girl was certain as to their intentions, she im- 

ediately le p se, escape » town, not-| .. Ae : : 
media ely left on hous p Saenped vom ie Segre, mot lof mind was manifested by a maid-servant, during the 
withstanding the vigilance of the sentinels, and took the | siiepis tae’ Weed : 

, : L a idée, 
road to Moy, running as fast as she was able, without shoes | «T} c fe of Lepinai To 
. ‘The wife : @ gener: » Vendean army, 
or stockings, which to accelerate her progress she had | han Seoeg hae. ~resalda aeneathanghtage dlelbeemaeloenst 
iaken off, in order to inform the prince of the danger |** imprisoned at Nantes, and attended by a young girl, 
t at men aced him. She reached Moy, quite out of bre ak ja native of Chatellerault, so faithfully attached to the ser- 
1 Ne eo KS P a | . . F- F 

4 if ae as “| vice of her mistress that she had followed her to prison. 
before Lord Loudon ; and the prince with difficulty es- “ : ! 

Lge 4 : One day the soldiers arrived, to summon the prisoners 
caped, in his robe-de-chambre, night-cap, and slippers, to Duieia ilhiel te dent: thie Sdthiel cit hosed 

° . . . re »s * vi : Ss alt y 1% 
the neighbouring mountains, where he passed the night nates seh : 
: secthiies While dick uhh. t eet. tis allaes Madame Lepinai called, who had but an instant before 
in concea 3 s de : é ‘ ; 

tis Wi Wan te tat 5 aed of hada dy an retired to her chamber. Glad of such an opportunity to 

we ils e yas é dé Ss y “¢ ° P * 
— oe 8 =a are ’| save the life of her beloved mistress, she presented her- 
from her excessive fatigue on this occasion; but by the 


; 2 self and answered to the name. ‘The affectionate crea- 
care and attentions she experienced, her health was ; ; : 4 5 
. ” ture was instantly led away with the other prisoners, and 
re-established. . - 


precipitated among the waves of the Loire, in the place 
of Madame Lepinai.” 


as 


Aauhspeare. 


‘During an action of Admiral Rodney with the 





* All like the purchase; few the price will pay, 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 
A friend is worth all hazards we can run, 
* Poor is the friendless master of a world; 
A world, in purchase for a friend, is gain.’ "’— Young. 





An unexampled instance of self-devotion and presence 


“Oh, Heaven! the deep fatality of love.” 


A melancholy example of the faithful affection of a 
foster-mother, for the infant intrusted to her care, oc- 
curred in the year 1770, at the time of the dreadful 
earthquake which made such ravages in the Island of St. 
Domingo. 

“A negress of Port-au-Prince found herself alone, in 
the house of her master and mistress, with their youngest 
child, whom she nursed. The house shook to its founda- 
tion. Every one had taken flight; she alone could not| 
escape, without leaving her infant charge in danger. The | 
faithful negress flew to the chamber, where it Jay in the | 
most profound sleep; at that moment the walls of the | ; : : 
house fell in: anxious only for the safety of her foster-|  “ At the siege of Saragossa, in the year 1809, Au- 
child, she threw herself over it, and serving as a sert of Sustina, a handsome woman about twenty-two years of 
arch, saved it from destruction. The child was indeed | #8°® of the lower class of people, distinguished herselt 
saved ; but the unfortunate negress died soon after, the im the eyes of her countrymen by her undaunted cou- 
victim of her fidelity.” j Tage. She was carrying refreshments to the gates, and 

jarrived at the battery of the Portillo, at the very moment 

when the French fire had absolutely destroyed every 

| person that was stationed in it. The citizens and sol- 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ the other, 'diers, for the moment, hesitated to reman the guns; Au- 

And I will look on both indifferently ; | gustina rushed forward over the wounded and the slain, 

For let the gods so speed mas I love 'snatched a match from the hand of a dead artilleryman, 
The name of honour mor: than I fear death.” | + > a : ‘ Dilting 

and fired off a twenty-six pounder,—then jumping upon 

the gun, made a solemn vow never to quit it alive dur- 

Dumont, in his Narrative of a Thirty-four Years|ing the siege; and having stimulated her fellow-citizens, 
Slavery and Travels in Africa, relates the following an-/by this daring intrepidity, to fresh exertions, they in- 
ecdote :— |stantly rushed into the battery, and again opened a tre- 

“ During the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782, the Count) mendous fire on the enemy. 
d’Artois came to St. Roch, to visit the place and works.| «For her heroism on this occasion, Augustina after- 
While his highness was inspecting the lines, in company | wards received the surname of ‘ Saragossa,’ a pension 
with the Duke de Crillon, they both alighted with their from the government, and the daily pay of an artillery- 
suite, and all lay flat upon the ground, to avoid the effects | man; and, at the time Lord Byron was at Seville, the 
of a bomb that fell near a part of the barracks where a| maid of Saragossa walked daily on the Prado, deco- 


“ Verse, like the laurel, its immortal meed, 
Should be the guerdon of a noble deed.’—Corper. 


“Ts it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And, all unsex’d, the anlace hath espoused, 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed, of war? 
And she whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall'd, an owlet’s larum chill’d with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay ‘net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o'er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tread.” 
Lord Byron. 








“If it be aught toward the general good, 


Shakspeare. 
| 


French, a woman assisted at one of the guns upon the| 


lof the French 2’ After the action, Lord Rodney informed | 


ing his eyes, not only prevented him from seizing the 
infant, but even from escaping: she boldly caught hold 
of the robber, and, in spite of his struggles, held him 
His ma- 
jesty amply rewarded the heroine, who received some 
wounds in the contest, and sent the prisoner to the me- 
nagerie at Nymphenburg.” 


fast till some persons came to her assistance. 


} 


| ian 


“ Courage, prove thy chance once more! 
Another servant girl performed a still more courage- 
ous action than that which has just been related: it is 
recorded in the Monthly Magazine of the year 1819, and 
|does iniinite credit both to the head and heart of its he- 
ip 
jroine. 


“A half idiot, who was employed by a grocer residing 
at Woodstock, or Wilney, was told, on the morning of 
the 5th of November, to go to a cofler where the gun- 
powder was kept, and bring some down, and_ put it into 
the drawer, to supply the consumption of the evening. 
The man forgot the order till it grew dusk, when he took 
a lighted candle in his hand, which he inserted in the 
loose powder, and, filling the measure, walked away. 

“ He could not speak intelligibly, although he under- 
stood what was said to him; he was accustomed to 
make his meaning known by signs. Secarcely had he 
emptied the powder into the diawer, when suddenly re- 
coll cling what had been done, the terrified creature 
made the most frightful noise, displaying every mark of 
horror and dismay ; and soon made his master and the 
family clearly understand that he 
dle tixed in the gunpowder. 

“ The danger was so appalling, that most of the in- 
mates fled: but the servant girl entreated her master not 
to alarm his sick wife; and, going direct to the chamber 


had left a burning cans 





as gently as possible, approached the burning candle. 
he formed a kind of 
ifely out of the pow- 


Closing the fingers of her hands, s 
candlestick, and, lifting the candle 

der, returned with it to her master, fainting away the 
moment she reached the s} 


hop.” 


HOSPITALITY. 


Anacaona— Duchess of Ferrara— Mrs. Gaunt—Uighland widew 
Mrs. Gordon— African hospitality — Macame Bouquet— Faith 
ful Frenehwoman—Madame Paysa Madame Ruvilly 
Ask the gray pilgrim by the surges cast 
hl 


On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast 
Ask who revived him? who the hearth began 
To kindle? who with spilling goblet ran ? 

Oh! he will dart one spark of youthful flame 


And clasp bis withered hands, and Woman name.”"— Burr: /t 


Hospitality has ever been a distinguishing character- 
istic of woman; compassion not only graces the edu- 
cated and polished lady, but is equally inherent in the 
bosom of the wild unlettered savage, and their distressed 
fellow creatures find a ready home and shelter with both: 
thus the shipwrecked mariner and the wayworn traveller, 
surviving their perils, return to their native country to 
unite theirs to the many testimonies already received of 
the charity and hospitality of the female sex. 


* T[aste, gentle lady, hast there waits 
A noble stranger at the gates Sir Waltcr S 
Washington Irving, in his Life of Columbus, gives an 
interesting account of Anacaona, widow of Caonabo, 
who, after the capture of her husband by the Spaniards, 
had taken refuge with her brother, the Cacique Behe- 
chio, who governed the province of Naragua, 
On the death of Behechio, Anacaona succecded to the 


government. Her magnanimous spirit was evinced in 





French woman had a canteen. This woman, who had jfated with medals and orders, by command of the junta.” 


her amicable treatment of the Spaniards, towards whom, 
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notwithstanding the ruin in which they had involved 
her husband, who died their prisoner, she appears to have 
entertained no vindictive feeling. 








| towards her countrymen: every Frenchman, who, in 
traveling through Ferrara, was exposed to want or sick- 
ness, experienced her benevolence and liberality. After 


Notwithstanding the friendly behaviour of Anacaona,}the return of the Duke of Guise from Italy, she saved, 
Ovando, the Spanish general, imagined that there was a] as the army passed through Ferrara, more than ten thou- 
deep-laid conspiracy among the Indiars of NXaragua, to! sand of the French from perishing by want and hard- 


rise upon the Spaniards; and he “set out for that pro-| ships. 


vinee, at the head of three hundred fot soldiers, armed 
with swords, arquebuses, and cross-tows—and_ seventy 
horsemen, with cuirasses, bucklers, ard lances, 
tended that he was going on a mere visit to Anacaona, 
and to make arrangement about the payment of tribute. 

«When Anacaona heard of this intended visit, she 
sent to all her tributary caciques, and to all her principal 
it her chief town, that they might 
receive the commander of the Sj aniards with becoming 
As Ovando, at the head of his 
little army, approached, she went forth to meet hun, ac- 
cording to the custom of her nation, attended by a great 
train of her most distinguished subjects, male and female. 
They received the Spaniards with their popular areytos, 


subjects, to assemble 


homage and distinction. 


their national songs; the young women waving palm 
branches, and dancing before them. 

« Anacaona treated the governor with that natural 
graciousness and dignity for which she was celebrated. 
She gave him the largest house in the place for his resi- 
dence, and his people were quartered in the houses ad- 


joining. For several days the Spaniards were enter- 
tained with all the natural luxuries that the province 
afforded. 


performed for their amusement, and there was every out- 


National songs, and dances, and games, were 


ward demonstration of the 


amity, that Anacaona had uniformly shown to white 


same hospitality, the same 


men, 

« Notwithstanding all this kindness, Ovando, being 
persuaded that Anacaona secretly meditated a massacre 
of himself and his followers, resolved to anticipate the 
supposed plot by a counter-artitice, and to overwhelm 
this defenceless people in an indiscriminate and bloody 
vengeance. 

“Ile accordingly invited the Indians, in return, to 
Witness certain national games of his country; and 
amongst other diversions was to be a tilting match, or 
joust with reeds, and all the Spaniards were secretly in- 
structed to arm themselves with weapons of a more 
deadly character, and to be in readiness for the signal of 
their commander.” 

Anacaona, with her daughter, attendants, and all the 
caciques, were assembled in a house which commanded 
a view of the square in which the joust was to take place. 
“Ovando, perceiving that every thing was disposed ac- 
cording to his orders, gave the fatal signal. ‘The house 
was surrounded, and no one pe rmitted to escape. The 
Spaniards entered, and, seizing upon the caciques, bound 
them to the posts which supported the roof. 
was led forth a prisoner. 


Anacaona 
The unhappy caciques were 
then put to horrible tortures, until some of them, in the 
extremity of anguish, were made to accuse the queen 
if the plot with which they were charged. 
When this cruel mockery of judicial form had been exe- 
euted, instead of preserving them for after-examination, 
fire was set to the house, and all the caciques perished 


miserably in the flames.” 


and themselves 


Meanwhile a most horrid massacre took place without ; 
the armed horsemen, sparing neither age nor sex, put 
the defenceless throng to an indiscriminate slaughter, 
mid the princess Anacaena was carried in chains to San 
Domingo. “'The mockery of a trial,” continues the his- 
torian, “was given her, in which she was found guilty, 
h had been wrung by tortures 
from her subjects, and on the testimony of their butchers ; 
and she was 


on the confessions whi 


ignominiously hanged, in the presence of 
the people whom 
friended.” 


she had so long and so signally be- 


1 , 
Shall be mistortune’s resting place 

Shelter and shield of the distress’d, 

No slaughter-house for shipwreck'd guest.” 

“ Renata, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Louis the 
‘Twelfth and of Anne of Bretagne, after her conversion 
to the protestant faith, and her retirement to the castle 
of Montargis, was distinguished by her hospitality and 


Her steward representing to her the enormous 
sums which her bounty thus expended, ‘ What,’ replied 
she, ‘would you have me do? These are my country- 


He pre-] men, who would have been my subjects but for the Salic 


law.’ During the civil wars in France, she retired into 
her city and castle of Montargis, where she received and 
supported numbers of distressed persons, who had been 
driven from their homes and estates.” 

} “I myself,” says Brantome, “ during the second period 
of these troubles—when the forces of Gascoigne, consist- 
ing of eight thousand men, headed by Messrs. De Fer- 
rides and De Mousales, were marching towards the king, 
and passing by Montargis—stopped, as in duty bound, 
to pay my respects to her. I myself saw, in her castle, 
above three hundred protestants, who had fled thither 
from all parts of the country. An old steward, whom I 
had known at Ferrara and in France, protested to me 
that she fed daily more than three hundred people who 
had taken refuge with her.” 








“Ifa hope of safety rest, 
’Tis on the sacred name of guest.” 

Hospitality has been too often dangerous to those by 
whom it has been exercised: during the proscriptions of 
Marius and Sylla, it was considered a crime against the 
state to afford shelter to the outlawed fugitives, and pun- 
ished by the extreme penalty of the law. Yet, in those 
as well as later times, women have been found who, with 
a courage superior to all hazard, have dared to acquit 
themselves of this first duty to society, and who have 


late its sacred ties. It is a painful reflection, that such 
self-devoted and heroic beings should have sometimes 
experienced the basest ingratitude from the objects of 
their bounty ; yet it was by no means an unfrequent oc- 
currence for those, whose disinterested compassion had 
generously bestowed shelter and support to the houseless 
wanderer, to be, in return for such favours, denounced 
as traitors, for the sake of the paltry reward offered for 
their apprehension. 

An example of this occurred in the reign of James 
the Second. “ During Monmouth’s rebellion, one of his 
followers, knowing the humane disposition of a lady of 
the name of Gaunt, whose life was one continued exer- 
cise of beneficence, fled to her house, where he was con- 
cealed and maintained for some time. Hearing, however, 
of the proclamation which promised an indemnity and 
reward to those who discovered such as harboured the 
rebels, he betrayed his benefactress; and such was the 
spirit of justice and equity which prevailed among the 
ininisters, that the ungrateful wretch was pardoned and 
recompensed for his treachery, while his benefactress 
was durnt alive for her charity towards him.” 


“Take with free weleome what our hands prepare, 

Such food as falls to simple servants’ share.”"— Pope's Loner. 
“ After the battle of Culloden, so fatal to the last hopes 
of the house of Stuart, Colonel Stuart, attended by his 
friend, Mr. Hamilton of Balgour, sought his personal 
safety in flight. They approached a lonely hut in the 
Highlands, to which Mr. Hamilton went to ask shelter 
for an unfortunate stranger. ‘The good woman opened 
her wattled door, and by his looks comprehending at 
once that a poor refugee was in distress, though she did 
not understand one word of English, she followed Mr. 
Hamilton to the spot where he had left Colonel Stuart, 
who addressed her in her native tongue, and, as his case 
was desperate, confided to her their names and their 
peril. She told him the cattle were pasturing near her 
cottage; but, if he would wait a little, she would send 
the herds out of view, and get him removed without ex- 
citing suspicion. Having succeeded in this, she kept 
them concealed for several days; and when they at 
iength quitted their humane preserver, she loaded them 
with provisions, accompanied them for several miles— 
pointing out the unfrequented paths, or where they might 





goodness. She displayed her kindness more particularly 


. . . t : | 
chosen to peril their lives and fortunes, rather than vio- 


the slightest remuneration. What adds to the merit of 
the action is, that the poor widow had lost two sons in 
the king’s cause, to which she was strongly attached.” 





“O, woman ! 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!”—Sir Walter Scoit. 

The honourable and hospitable conduct of the High- 
landers was well illustrated, at the same period, by the 
conduct of a clergyman and his wife, of the name of 
| Gordon. 

«“ After the battle of Culloden, immense numbers of 
officers and men received refreshments from Mrs. Gor- 

don, and every part of the manse, except-one room, was 

‘filled with the wounded. To guard against treachery, 
| Mrs. Gordon lodged the fugitives in separate apartments, 
| So cautiously did she conceal from each the condition 
|of the others, that the first request was, that they would 
‘not intrust her with their real names: she could serve 
them under a fictitious appellation. In this manner a 
‘father and son were five months under her roof, without 
| knowing their proximity. Colonel Stuart, being a na- 
tive of the neighbouring country, was personally known, 
and, with his usual impetuosity, had introduced his friend 
Mr. Hamilton, before Mrs. Gordon could ask him to give 
only a borrowed name. However, she said, the gentle- 
man must in future assume the designation of Mr. Mil- 
ton, and the colonel himself must be Mr. Grey. She 
gave separate chambers to each, and as Colonel Stuart 
was the most obnoxious to government, the window of 
his room allowed a speedy retreat to the lake, where a 
boat was constantly in waiting, to facilitate his eseape to 
| the upper district of Badenoch, in case of a close pur- 
| suit by the military stationed all around, to intercept the 
joutlaws. In a few days Colonel Stuart found he must 
| betake himself to his friends in the mountains ; but the 
inquest in that quarter being more rigid, he returned to 
Alvey, and hearing music and dancing, he got in at the 
window of his own rooin and went to bed. He had 
been two days and three nights without rest, sometimes 
hidden in caverns, sometimes even obliged to strip and 
plunge into a bog, covering his head with branches of 
birch, which he carried for the express purpose ; and 
sometimes, like Charles the Second, he eluded his pur- 
suers by ascending a tree. He was now disposed to 
sleep soundly, little suspecting that several officers were 
in the house. Mrs. Gordon had heard they were in 
search of Colonel Stuart. She hoped he was far off, but 
trembled for other guests; and the ready expedient of 
collecting some young people, and appearing heedlessly 
merry, she knew would divert suspicion. The officers, 
in place of ransacking the manse, joined the merry dan- 
cers, and went away after supper, convinced that a family 
so jovial could have no concealments. Some of the 
company were to sleep at the manse. Mrs. Gordon had 
then no spare room, except that occupied by her daugh- 
ter; but she made as many beds as the floor could con- 
tain, and the young lady with her cousin were removed 
to Mr. Grey’s room. They undressed. One of them 
attempted to raise the bedclothes, when Colonel Stuart 
awoke. He had loaded pistols, and his sword unsheathed 
always beside him when he lay down to rest. Provi- 
dentially the sword came first to hand. The candle had 
been extinguished, but a gleam of the moon showed a 
female figure, in time to avert the fatal thrust. Had 
Colonel Stuart scized the pistol, it must have been too 
late to recognise the daughter of his benefactress. The 
shock of a bare possibility of taking her life, he said, 
was more overwhelming than all his past misfortunes. 
She was Mrs. Gordon’s only child.” 

Colonel Stuart pays the following tribute to the female 
sex: “In all our wanderings,” says he, “ we have pre- 
ferred applying to the gentler sex. They never rejected 
us; and, if they could contribute to providing for our 
safety, after separating from them, we found they had a 
quick and clear perception of the means, and sympathy 
to stimulate their exertions, and to render them effectual. 
Even ladies, who were keen partisans of the house of 
Hanover, spared neither trouble nor ‘expense in our 
behalf.” 
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« 'Ti8 ours this son of sorrow to relieve, 
Cheer the sad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 
By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent, 
And what to those we give, to Jove is lent. 
Pope’s Homer. 


The celebrated traveller, Mr. Mungo Park, experienced 
the hospitality of the female sex on many occasions. 
« Ip his first African journey he had arrived at Sego, the 
capital of the kingdom of Bambarra, and sought to ob- 
tain a passage across the river to that part of the town 
in which the king resided ; but owing to the crowd of 
passengers, be was detained two hours; during which 
time his majesty was apprised that a white man, poorly 
equipped, was about to pass the river, to seek an audience. 
A chief was immediately sent, with an express order that 
the traveller should not cross without his majesty’s per- 
mission, and pointed to a village at some distance, where 
it was recommended that the stranger should pass the 
night. Park, not a little disconcerted, repaired to the 
village ; but as the order had not been accompanied with 
any provision for his reception, he found every door shut. 
Turning his horse loose to graze, he was preparing, as a 
security from wild beasts, to climb a tree and sleep among 
the branches, when a beautiful and affecting incident 
occurred, which gives a most pleasing view of the negro 
character. An old woman returning from the labours of 
the field, cast on him a look of compassion, and desired 
him to follow her. She led him to an apartment in her 
hut, procured a fine fish, which she broiled for his supper, 
and spread a mat for him to sleep upon. She then de- 
sired her maidens, who had been gazing in fixed astonish- 
ment at the white man, to resume their tasks, which they 
continued to ply through a great part of the night. They 
cheered their labours with a song, which must have been 
composed ex tempore, since Mr, Park, with deep emotion, 
discovered that he himself was the subject of it. It said, 
in a strain of affecting simplicity,—‘ The winds roared, 
and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring 
him milk, no wife to grind his corn.— Chorus—Let us 
pity the white man, no mother has he, &e.’ Our travel- 
ler was much affected, and next morning could not de- 
part without requesting his landlady’s acceptance of the 
only gift he had left, two out of the four brass buttons 
that still remained on his waistcoat.” 


_“Ts aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
In the bright eye of Hesper or the morn, 
In nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship? As the candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 
The graceful tear that streams for others’ woes ? 
Or the mild majesty of private life ?”—Akensile. 


«“ When, at the period of the French revolution, the 
chiefs of the Gironde party were fugitives in the south 
of France, and every where sought that asylum which 
was too often denied them by self-love and cowardice, 
Guadet found a place of succour and safety in the house 
of one of his female relatives, whose name was Bouquet, 
not only for himself, but for his friend Salles. The news 
of this unexpected relief being carried to three com- 
panions of those proscribed deputies, they determined to 
beg this courageous woman to permit them to share in 
the retreat of their friends. A faithful messenger was 
found, and returned in a few hours with the answer. 
Madame Bouquet invited them to come; but, at the same 
time, recommended them not to approach her house’ till 
midnight, and to take every possible precaution not to be 
perceived by any one; their safety in her house, which 
was what occupied her thoughts, depended greatly on 
these preliminary conditions. 

“They arrived at midnight. They found their friends 
lodged thirty feet under ground, in a large vault, the en- 
trance to which was so concealed that it was impossible 
for a person ignorant of the cireumstance to perceive it. 

“The continual residence of five men in this cellar, 
although it was very spacious, rendered the air so corrupt 
that, as it could not be renewed but with great difficulty, 
Madame Bouquet contrived, in another part of the house, 
a second asylum, more healthy, and almost as secure. A 
few days afterwards, Buzot and Petion informed them by 
letter, that having within fifteen days changed their place 





of retreat seven times, they were now reduced to the 


greatest distress. ° ‘Let them both come,’ exclaimed this’ 
generous woman. 

« All this time not a day passed without Madame 
Bouquet being menaced with a domiciliary visit, not ¢ 
day in which the guillotine did not lay some heads in 
the dust. Too generous not te be liable to suspicion, 
this heroic woman each day heard the satellites of tyran- 
ny swear, as they passed her habitation, that they would 
burn alive in their houses all who gave shelter to the 
proscribed deputies. 

«“<* Well,’ said she, ‘let these inquisitors come. I am 
contented, provided you do not take upon yourselves to 
receive them; all that I fear is, that they will arrest me, 
and then—what will become of you ?” 

“ Petion and Buzot arrived, and then there were seven 
of them. ‘The difficulty to provide for them was great, | 
provisions being extremely scarce in the department. | 
Madame Bouquet’s house was allowed by the munici-| 
pality only one pound of bread per day ; but, fortunately, | 
she had a stock of potatoes and dried kidney-beans. ‘To 
save breakfast, it was agreed, that her guests should not} 
rise till noon, Vegetable soup was their whole dinner. | 
After the day had closed, the deputies silently and cau-| 
tiously Jeft their retreat, and assembled round their bene- 
factress, She was in the midst of them as a mother! 
among her children, for whom she devotes her life. 
Sometimes a morsel of beef, procured with great difficul- 
ty, an egg or two, some vegetables, and a little milk, 
formed the supper, of which the hostess ate but little, | 
however entreated, the better to support her guests. | 

«“ A month stole away in this peaceful security, with | 
which was mingled the sweet enjoyment of generous 
affection and grateful friendship; when the deputies, 
having some unusual reason to fear for the safety of their 
benefactress, forcibly expressed to her their apprehen- 
sions. ‘Have I not lived sufficiently long,’ replied this 
admirable woman, ‘ having given you shelter? And is 
not death all that is to be desired, when one has done all 
the good possible !’ 


= 


’ 
oO! 


«A circumstance which adds infinite value to this| 
generosity was, that Madame Bouquet carefully concealed 
from her guests the uneasiness which secretly consumed 
her, occasioned by one of her relations, who had formerly | 
been the intimate friend of Guadet. This man having 
learned what passed in Madame Bouquet’s house, set in 
action every means his mind could suggest, composed of 
falsehoods and artifices, the fruits of a pusillanimous 
temper and a miserable self-love, to induce her to banish 
the fugitives from her house, Every day he came to her 
with stories more terrible one than another. Sometimes 
he declared that he felt himself bound to denounce traitors 
put out of the sanction of the law; and then he would 
affect strong remonstrances in behalf of a family endan-| 
gered by her imprudent conduct. He sometimes acted} 
as if his mind was disordered by the terrors that, on her} 
account, he indulged in; and, at length, fearing that he| 
would*take some sudden and desperate measure, endan-} 
gering the lives of the deputies, she felt it justice to them | 
to lay her situation before them. Her voice was almost, 
stifled with grief as she spoke to them. 

“ There was but one course for the deputies to take ; 
they resolved to quit their happy and peaceful asylum, 
and the moment of their separation, so mournful to all, 
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sioned in her protection of the deputics, had not power 
to listen in silence to such an interrogatory. 

«“+¢ Yes, monsters,’ she cried, ¢ beasts of prey, fed with 
human blood! If humanity, if family affections are 
crimes, we all merit death... Throwing herself into the 
arms of the elder Guadet, she burst into tears, adding, as 
she pressed the old man to her bosom, ‘ we have now only 
to die.’ 

“The tribunal, perceiving the increasing interest in 
the spectators of this affecting scene, hastily closed the 
trial by pronouncing the fatal sentence of death. 

“ Thus fell this admirable woman, whose magnanimity 
does as much honour to human nature, as her execution 


disgraces the system under which she died.” 


“ Ah! why should virtue dread the frowns of fate ? 


Hers what no wealth ean win, no power create ! 
A little world of clear and cloudless day, 

Nor wreck'd by storms, nor moulder'd by decay ; 
A world, with memory’s ceaseless sunshine blest, 


The home of happiness, an honest breast.’—Rogers. 


“ Another outlawed deputy, Lanjuinais, took refuge 


at Rennes, at a house belonging to his mother, and of 
The fear of 


which an old female domestic had the care. 
terrifying this poor woman caused him, at first, to con- 
ceal from her his real situation; but having learnt from 
the public papers the execution of Guadet, at Bordeaux, 
and that the government had extended their inveterate 
proscriptions to those friends of the outlawed deputies who 
should give them shelter, and even to the domestics who 
would not reveal the places of their concealment, he de- 
termined immediately to declare himself, and prevail 
upon her to shun the impending danger by instantly 
quitting the house. The declaration of his misfortunes, 
so far from influencing this affectionate creature to avoid 
a participation of them, only made her resolute not to 


abandon him in the hour of danger. ‘It is nothing to 
} 


die,’ said she, ‘ but it is a great deal to save the life of 
| one’s master.’ 


“In vain Lanjuinais remonstrated, entreated, and even 


}commanded that she should think of her own safety ; it 
was enough, he assured her, that she kept the secret of 


his asylum; while to remain near him, served but to en- 


danger her own life, without adding to the security of 


his. She rejected his reasons, and persisted to demand, 
as a special favour, the privilege of remaining with him. 
She prevailed, and through the zeal and exertions of 
this worthy domestic, Lanjuinais finally escaped the re- 
searches of the government until the fall of Robespierre, 
when his benefactress received, in the liberty and safety 
of her master, an ample reward for her toils and virtuous 


” 
pe rseverance, 


“ What is this passing scene ? 
A peevish April day: 
A little sun, a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain 


And all things fade away Aurke White 


“ Rabaud de St. Etienne also was compelled to fly 


from place to place, every moment in danger of falling 


into the hands of his pursuers. Madam Paysae, 
habitant of Paris, having learned that he was concealed 
somewhere in that city, took every possi 


anh itt- 


je means to dis- 


and so fatal and eternal to most of them, was fixed for! cover his retreat, that she might ofler him a more secure 


the following night. 

“Sad eflects of civil dissension! Exemplary virtue 
passes for a crime; and instead of an altar reared to| 
their glory, those whom it actuates are sent to the scaf-| 
fold! 

“ Suspected of having afforded an asylum to the fugi-| 
tive deputies, it was not long before Madame Bouquet | 


} asylum in her own house. 


The worthy St. Etienne re- 
fused to avail himself of a friendship that could scarcely 
fail to entail destruction on such a generous being, but 
Madame Paysae would admit of no denial. 

“«¢ What! said she, ‘because there is some danger to 
be hazarded in the attempt to save you, would you have 


me leave you to perish? What merit is there in bene- 


was arrested, together with the whole family of Gua-|volence that is exercised only when there is no need of 


det. It is well known with what tenderness and in-| 


genuity the father of that deputy sought to save his son, 


it!” 


“« The scruple sof St. Etienne were silenced by the 


who, with his friend Salles, had taken refuge under his} perseverance of his friend: he was received into het 
roof. Carried before the-revolutionary tribunal of Bor-| house, and partook of every « lation that his misera- 
deaux, his judges were too prudent to question this vene-| ble state would admit of. But the restless vigilance of 
rable man concerning the concealment of his son; even! the governinent soon discovered the retreat of the unfor- 


they dreaded the touching voice of nature, and the in-|tunate St. Etienne, and the benevolent Madame Paysac 


dignation of virtue. 


given an asylum to Salles; to which the old man an-|intrepidity she had shown in confronting dang: 
swered by clasping his hands, and raising them to hea-| fect his safety. 


ven. Witness of this afflicting scene, Madame Bouquet, | 
as vehement in her indignation as she had been impas-| 





He was simply asked why he had! speedily followed him to the guillotine, with the same 
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inger! whoe'er thou art, securely rest 


Ajliane’d in my faith, a friendly guest.” — Pope. 


“In the city of Brest, a stranger one day presented 
himself before a lady named Ravilly, and besought her 
to grant him an asylum from the dangers of proscription. 
There was something in the appearance of this stranger 
that at once inspired respect and confidence: his gray 
hairs, the traces that sorrow had left on his countenance, 
greatly affected Madame Ruvilly, whose compassionate 
heart was ever alive to the claims of humanity. She did 
not consider her own danger, she did not even enquire 
who the person was to whom she was about to give a 
shelter that might involve her in utter ruin,—he was 
unfortunate, and Madame Ruvilly could not resist such a 
title. She concealed him, and sought to lessen the 
sense of his misfortunes by her kindness and attentions. 

« At the expiration of two days, the stranger came to 
take leave of her. Madame Ruvilly, whose pity and 
delicacy had forbade her to question him, could not for- 
bear expressing her astonishment at his abrupt departure. 
‘Tam, Madam,’ said he, «a priest ; if [remain longer here 
my proscription will extend its fatal consequences to you. 
Suffer me to depart instantly, while you are yet safe, that 
I may not have the additional misery of bringing you to 
destruction.’ 

«“«But where will you go?’ said Madame Ruvilly. 
‘ God will direct me,’ answered the stranger. ‘What! 
exclaimed Madame Ruvilly, ‘know you not where to 
seek a retreat, and would you have me expose you to 
such danger? Ah no! I cannot consent to it. The 
more unprotected you are, the more it is my duty to 
shelter you. I beseech you to remain in this house, at 
least till a moment of less danger.’ 

«“'The old man resisted so strongly the humane entrea- 
ties of Madame Ruvilly, that he came off victor in the 
generous contest; but though no one but a sister of 
Madame Ruvilly witnessed the scene, the traces of such 
generous hospitality were too soon detected. When 
summoned before the revolutionary tribunal, Madame 
Ruvilly avowed the service she had rendered to the old 
priest ; her only regret was the afflicting spectacle of her 
sister, who was condemned to death, for not having de- 
nounced her to the tribunal, 

“ These two women submitted to death with a pride 


of having incurred, from such a government, the penal- | 


ties attached to the performance of a generous action.” 
=< 
SELF-CONTROL. 


Camiola Turinga.—Lady Jane Grey 


“Brave conquerers! f yyou are 
That war against your own affections, 
And the hug 


army of th: world’s desires.”—Shakspeare 


Losse is no shame, nor to bee lesse than foe; 
But to bee lesser than himselfe doth marre | 
Joth loosers lott, and vietours prayse alsoe | 


Vaine others overthrowes who selfs doth overthrow.’ —Spenser. | 


The complete control over the passions is difficult to| 
be obtained; perhaps no one ever possessed this to its 
fullest extent. The greatest heroes and philosophers 
have ever had their ruling passion: Alexander, who| 
wished to govern the world, was in this respect himself 
a slave; and Peter the Great, of 
knowledged that, while he could conquer others, he could 





Russia, candidly ac- | 


not subdue Aimse/f. 

Alexander conquered,—so did Peter; and they both 
obtained the name of “« Great :” how much more deserv- 
ing of that title, those who have gained a victory ove 
Love, the most powerful of all human 
passions, is most difficult to subdue, even when the 
object has ceased to be that which first excited the passion ; 
but to love that object when he or she is no longer vir- 
tuous, would tend to degrade us in our own estimation; 
therefore, self-control is under such circumstances one of 
the highest species of human virtue. 


_ 


3 } , 
themseives 


“ Wrong'd in my love, all proffors T disdain ; 
Deceiv'd for once, T trust not Kings again 
Ye have my answer—what remaiis to do?” 
Pope's Homer. 
« Towards the close of the reign of Robert, grandson 
of Charles the First, of Sicily, Prince Orlando, of Arra- 
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gon, rashly encountering the Neapolitan fleet, was made 
captive and imprisoned in one of the castles of Naples. 
His brother Peter, king of Sicily, refused to ransom Lim, 
as he had occasioned the loss of the Sicilian armament 
by his temerity in engaging the Neapolitans contrary to 
his express commands. The young and handsome prince, 
unfriended and almost forgotten, remained long in prison, 
and would have been doomed for life to pine away in 
hopeless captivity, had not his wretched fate excited the 
pity of Camiola Turinga, a wealthy lady of Messina, 
distinguished for every feminine grace and virtue. De- 
sirous of procuring his liberty without compromising her 
fair fame, and perhaps actuated by sentiments still more 
powerful than compassion, she sent a trusty messenger 
ito his dungeon at Naples, to offer to pay his ransom, on 
jcondition of his marrying her on his return to Messina. 
| Orlando, overjoyed at his unexpected good fortune, will- 
‘ingly sent her a contract of marriage, but she had no 
| sooner purchased his liberty than he denied all kncwledge 
of her, and treated her with scorn. 

“The slighted maiden carried her cause before the 
royal tribunal, and Peter of Arragon, convinced of the 
necessity of governing the Sicilians with justice, as his 
empire depended solely on the affections of the people, 
adjudged Orlando to Camiola, as he was, in fact, accord- 
jing to the custom of the times, and the laws of war, a 
slave whom she had purchased with her treasure. In 
| consequence of this decree, a day was appointed for their 
/marriage, and Orlando, accompanied by a splendid re- 
tinue, repaired to the house of Camiola, whom he found 
i\decked out in the customary magnificence of silk and 
jewels. But Camiola, instead of proffering the vows of 
love and obedience which the haughty prince expected 
to hear, told him she scorned to degrade herself by an 
union with one who had debased his royal birth and his 
knighthood by so foul a breach of faith, and that she 
could now only bestow on him, not her hand, of which 
he had proved himself unworthy, but the ransom she 
had paid, which she esteemed a gift worthy a man of a 
mean and sordid soul; herself, and her remaining riches, 
she vowed to dedicate to Heaven. 

«“ No entreaties availed to change her resolution, and 
Orlando, shunned by his peers as a dishonoured man, too 
late regretted the bride he had lost, and falling into a 
profound melancholy, died in obscurity and neglect.” 














‘My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 

Not deek’d with diamonds, and Indian stones, 

Nor to be seen: my crown is calld, Content; 
A crown it is, that seldom kings enjoy.”—S :akspeare. 
The unfortunate Lady Jane Grey affords us a noble 
instance of self-control, in refusing to accept the crown 
of England, which had been bequeathed to her by her 
cousin, Edward the Sixth. 
“On the death of that amiable young monarch, the 
dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland repaired to Dur- 
ham House, where the Lady Jane resided with her hus- 
band. There the Duke of Suffolk, with much solemnity, 
explained to his daughter the disposition the late king 
had made of his crown; the clear sense the privy coun- 
cil had of her right; the consent of the magistrates and 
citizens; and, with Northumberland, paid her homage 
as Queen of England. Greatly astonished by their dis- 
course, but not at all persuaded by their reasons, or ele- 
vated by such unexpected honours, Jane returned them 
an answer to this effect: ‘that the laws of the kingdom, 
and the natural right, standing for the king’s sisters, she 
would beware of burdening her weak conscience with a 
yoke that did belong to them ; that she understood the 
infamy of those who had permitted the violation of right 
to gain a sceptre ; that it were to mock God, and deride 
justice ; to scruple at the stealing of a shilling, and not 
at the usurpation of a crown.’ ‘ Besides,’ said she, «I 
am not so young, nor so little read in the smiles of for- 
tune, to suffer myself to be taken by them. 





cent and glorious fetters; and if you love me sincerely 
and in good earnest, you will rather wish me a secure 
and quiet fortune, though mean, than an exalted cond}. 
tion, exposed to the wind, and followed by some dismal 
fall.’’ 

Overcome at length by the pressing entreaties”of hor 
father, mother, and Northumberland, but above all, infly. 
enced by the earnest wishes of her husband, whom she 
tenderly loved, Lady Jane’s firmness yielded to their re. 
quest. In a fatal moment, she relinquished her peacefy| 
and happy abode, to enter on the cares of royalty ; and, 
with a heavy heart, suffered herself to be conveyed to 
the Tower, which she entered with all the state of a 
queen, and was speedily proclaimed with every due s0- 
lemnity. She retained the crown, however, but for ten 
days ; at the end of which time, her cousin Mary beinz 
universally acknowledged by the people, the Duke of 
Suffolk waited upon his daughter, and informed her that 
he came to require her to lay aside the state of a queen, 
and content herself with the condition of a subject, 
Lady Jane, not at all discomposed, told him that she was 
much better pleased with this news than when she as- 
cended the throne, purely in obedience to himself and 
her mother. Mary, however, could not easily forgive 
her rival: on her accession, the unfortunate Lady Jane 
was imprisoned with her husband ; and the melancholy 
fate of this youthful and interesting couple proved the 
truth of Lady Jane’s prediction, which was amply ful. 
filled in her unhappy destiny, 
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GRATITUDE. 
Grateful Scotswoman—Portuguese lady, 
“Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bee's collected treasure’s sweet, 

Sweet music's melting fall, but swecter yet 

The still small voice of Gratitude.”"— Gray. 
“ Gratitude is the powerful re-action of a well-disposed 
mind, upan whom benevolence has conferred some im- 
portant good. The grateful person is impatient of a 
silent and passive reception of the blessing, and consi- 
ders himself bound, in honour and justice, either to repay 
or acknowledge the debt, by a bond that cannot be can- 
celled.” 





* A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged; what burthen then ?”—Milton. 
«“ Among the persons liberated by the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, on his ascending the throne, was a 
British sailor of the name of John Duncan. His mother, 
a poor woman in Scotland, thinking it her duty to ac- 
knowledge this act of justice on the part of his imperial 
majesty, sent him the following artless epistle : 
“«Unto the most excellent Alexander, Emprore of 
that grat dominion of Russia, and the teratorys there 
unto belonging, &c. &c. &c. 
“« Your most humble servant most humbly beges your 
most gracious pardon for my boldness in approaching 
your most dreed sovring for your clemency at this time. 
“« My sovring, the candour of this freedom is on ac- 
count of your sovring’s goodness in the serving and 
inlarging of my son, whose name is John Duncan, aged 
twenty-six ycars, who was on a prentice, who was priso- 
ner with Robert Spittle, his master, Captaen of the Han, 
Spittle, of Alloa, at the time of the British embargo in 
your sovring’s dominions in Russia, who is the only se- 
port of me, his mother, and besaid I have no other friend 
for my seport; and on the account of your gracious 
benevallence, be pleased to accept of this small present 
from your ever well-wisher, whilst I have breath. 
“«The small present is three pairs of stockings, for 


If she en-| going on when your sovring gos out a hunting ; I would 


rich any, it is but to make them the subject of her spoil ;}a have sent your sovring silk stockings, if that my son 
if she raise others, it is but to pleasure herself with their] could go in search for it, but the press being so hot at 
ruins; what she adored but yesterday, to-day is her pas-| this time, that he cannot go for fear of being pressed. 


time ; and if I now permit her to adorn and crown me, 


“<Tf your sovring will be pleased to axcept of thi, 


I must to-morrow suffer her to crush and tear me to}and faveur me with an ansueur of this, by the bearer, 


pieces. 


My liberty is better than the chain you proffer] and let me kno what famely of children your sovrin has, 


me, with what precious stones soever it be adorned, or|I will send stockings for them for the winter, before win- 


of what gold soever framed. 


I will not exchange my | ter comes on, as also what sons and daughters you might 





place for honourable and precious jealousies, for magnifi-| have, 
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